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In a recent article on “Regenerative Reconstruction” in the 
English occult publication “The Quest,” the Editor, the well-known 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead, formulates, in precise terms, what the pro- 
moters of the modern spiritistic movement claim to be the blessings 
to mankind likely to be secured by the discoveries and findings of 
recent psychical research. Mr. Mead points out that the air is 
dense with manifold schemes for the reconstruction of human 
society, that a new world-order is beyond doubt coming into being, 
but that the Christian Church is no longer even expected to lead 
the way in this work of social and moral renovation. 

In his opinion a true and solid reconstruction is only thinkable 
if man’s survival of physical death, instead of being a matter of 
faith, of divine revelation, of priestly authority or religious dogma, 
can be shown to be an ascertained and well-established fact of 
human knowledge. He considers that with the deepening and 
enrichment of human life, inevitably bound up with the recognition 
of such a truth there will come a power that will work itself out 
beneficently in every form of human activity, and create an en- 
tirely new relationship between man and his fellow-man. 

Mr. Mead writes: | 

“What could be of more general living interest to all alike than 
the great question of man’s survival of bodily death—this not sim- 
ply as a matter of faith, but as a possibility of actual knowledge? 
Now, is this something that may possibly engage general attention 
in the future? Asa matter of fact, it is already beginning to take 
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hold of the popular imagination ; and it may be said to have already 
evoked a widespread interest. Let the fight for the knowledge 
of this truth once become a general concern, and there is little 
doubt that we shall have a fire lighted that will steadily burn up 
ever more brightly, and become an illuminating flame for all 
humanity. The more keenly the question is debated, the more will 
the truth of the matter be brought out. . . . Once let it be estab- 
lished that it is possible to extend the field of knowledge so as to 
embrace what has hitherto been in modern times generally con- 
sidered, by clergy and laity alike, an utterly unknowable realm, and 
the whole religious question will assume a new aspect . . . it will 
assume a practical bearing on life which at present it sadly lacks 
as far as the masses, both educated and uneducated, are concerned. 
. . . Let the masses but once grasp that it is so, that it (human 
survival) is a scientific fact and not a bogey of priestly invention, 
nor a superstition from the benighted ages of a pre-scientific past; 
let them but once regain the belief that love and unselfishness and 
care for their fellows are the most vital basis of their future well- 
being, and the rottenness of the atheistic, materialistic gospel in all 
its manifold disguises, and so logically and nakedly carried out by 
the red terror, will be recognized for the destructive, disintegrating 
thing that it really is.” 

But to reflecting minds it will be evident that Mr. Mead would 
have been more accurate if, instead of the word survival (of physi- 
cal death) he had used the word immortality, since this is manifestly 
what he means. It is the certain, scientifically established fact that 
man is destined for an immortal existence and that, consequently, 
his doings in this present life must be conceived to stand in some 
definite and serious relation to the life to come, that is to establish 
the great universal brotherhood and to bring about the moral reno- 
vation of the earth. Now, there is manifestly all the difference in 
the world between the two conceptions. Survival of physical death 
clearly is not immortality, and all that modern psychical science can 
at best claim to be able to do or to have done is to establish the 
fact that the human species survives bodily death. Immortality can 
never, from the very nature of the case, be proved experimentally ; 
it must always remain a matter of revelation and of philosophical 
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reasoning and inference. We cannot hope to obtain the evidence 
of one who has enjoyed or is now enjoying immortality. And 
here, it will be admitted upon reflection, lies one of the many 
fallacies of Modern Spiritism. We concede, of course, that the 
observed phenomena demonstrate the fact that intelligence can 
exist and operate independently of, and apart from, bodily organiza- 
tion. . We concede, too, that this circumstance, whatever the nature 
of the intelligence, is an argument in favor of human immortality. 
But, in the first place, the claim that these communicating spirits 
are really the spirits of departed human beings, is far from being es- 
tablished ; and, in the second, even if it were established, science could 
not by any possible chance demonstrate their immortality in such a 
manner as to make it a self-evident truth to “the man in the street.” 
Indeed the materialist who holds that thought and intelligence are 
merely manifestations of highly organized forms of matter can, not 
unjustly, claim that his theories are by no means contradicted by 
the observed phenomena, but that, on the contrary, some sort of 
survival of death of the human intelligence can be readily con- 
ceded by him. 

We know to-day that there is, in the human organism, a form of 
refined matter, in all probability mainly derived from the brain, 
which can be exteriorized from the organism during life. This 
exteriorization is most successfully effected when the person experi- 
mented with is in a state of trance or unconsciousness. Almost all 
occultists maintain that the life-plasm escapes entirely from the 
body when the state of death ensues. 

Now if we conceive thought and even personality (however 
absurd and false such a view may be philosophically) to be nothing 
more than brain secretion, as the materialists assert, it is not 
difficult to believe that a good deal of it survives death and con- 
tinues to operate by means of that subtle matter with which it may 
be said to remain identified and connected. Its final extinction can 
still be conceived to be possible when the vitality of that matter is 
ultimately exhausted. This view certainly would find support in 
the circumstance, admitted by all psychical researchers, that the 
communications received are almost exclusively from spirits who 
claim to have passed over very recently. “They tend to grow 
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fainter,” as Doyle puts it, “as one would expect.” Few hope to 
establish the identity of any spirit who has long been in the other 
world. 

This, of course, is interpreted by them as indicating that such 
spirits lose their touch with the earth-conditions as they advance 
on their upward way, and as they become more spiritualized. But 
it will be seen that this circumstance can also bear the materialist’s 
interpretation—that intelligence and personality entirely die out 
when the life-forces to which they adhere are entirely exhausted. 

It would also explain many characteristics by which these 
phenomena are distinguished: the vague and dreamy answers to 
questions, the inability of the communicators to remember really 
important events, the many inexplicable hesitations and contra- 
dictions. All this could readily be accounted for on the assumption 
that only a fragment of the former intelligence has survived the 
shock of death, and that the personality is broken up and has ceased 
to be a consistent whole. 

The doctrine of conditional immortality, too, of which the late 
Professor Stokes, of Cambridge University, was a great champion, 
and to which Sir William Barrett himself adheres, might find 
support from this phenomenon. ‘Here let me remark,” writes Sir 
William,* “that the inference commonly drawn that spirit communi- 
cations teach us the necessary and inherent immortality of the 
soul is, in my opinion, a mischievous error. It is true they show 
us that life can exist in the unseen, and—if we accept the evidence 
for ‘identity—that some we have known on earth are still living 
and near us, but entrance on a life after death does not necessarily 
mean immortality, 7. e., eternal persistence of our personality; nor 
does it prove that survival after death extends to all. Obviously, 
no experimental evidence can demonstrate either of these beliefs, 
_ though it may and does remove the objection raised as to the possi- 
bility of survival.” , 

In any case it will be seen that Mr. Mead’s argument, which is 
largely that of all the reconstructionists of Christianity, falls to the 
ground, and that certainty of the mere survival of the human per- 
sonality after physical death, even if it were scientifically attainable, 


*“On the Threshold of the Unseen,” p. 287. 
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cannot supply us with that remedy for the world’s ills from which 
he is hoping so much. We would still have to look to Revelation 
and to accurate philosophical reasoning for any intelligent belief 
in the immortality of the human soul. 

A second spiritistic fallacy is to be found in the very plausible- 
sounding assertion of some wiseacres that if these mysterious phe- 
nomena are to be ascribed to the spirits of darkness, masquerading 
as the souls of the dead, the devil is making a fool of himself, and 
is exhibiting little of that sagacity and force of intellect with which 
he is so universally credited. Can such phenomena, it is asked, as 
are described in “Raymond,” and as are constantly witnessed in the 
conventional spiritistic séance—the foolish and inane answers to 
questions, the absurd descriptions of the other-world life, the fur- 
nishing of some evidence in favor of identity while persistently 
withholding anything of a crucial and conclusive character—can 
these be ascribed to an intellectually high, though morally fallen, 
intelligence? Is it not far more probable that they have their 
source and origin, either in some earth-bound human intelligence 
of a low order, or in the hidden recesses of the sub-conscious mind 
of the experimenter himself? 

But there is surely a fundamental misconception underlying such 
assertions, for very little reflection must show that it is just this 
triviality in the nature of the phenomena, this seeking and search- 
ing for new and evidential matter, this trying to fit together con- 
flicting statements, this effort to obtain the ever-elusive evidence of 
personal identity, this attempt to fortify the scientifically advanced 
theory that discarnate human intelligence is thus striving to over- 
come the known difficulties of communication, which is keeping 
the whole thing going, is provoking incessant experiment, the for- 
mation of new circles and the development of new mediums, and 
is thus creating, in thousands of minds, that fatal “lure of the 
unseen’ which we know to be destructive of all true faith in the 
supernatural, and which leaves the soul a helpless victim in the 
hands of the unseen invader. It is just by these apparently puerile 
and contemptible methods that the desired end is attained. If the 
devil is behind these phenomena it is scarcely likely that he is 
going to take particular pains to let the world know that this is so. 
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He is most certainly not adopting such a method in his ordinary 
operations on the souls of men; he is, on the contrary, apt to ap- 
proach them, as we are told, as an angel of light. Were he to do 
this by any chance, were he to disclose his ultimate aim and show 
his true colors, the entire psychical movement clearly would col- 
lapse at once, right-minded persons would flee from these phenom- 
ena rather than invoke them, and the ““New Revelation” men would 
become Christians. Even the modern decadent world may be 
safely expected to dread the approach of the devil who appears 
with tail and cloven hoof; it can, on the other hand, scarcely fail 
to be interested in, and fascinated by, him, when he presents himself 
in the cloak of the philosopher and scientist, or as a beloved de- 
parted relative who is striving, amidst untold difficulties, “to get 
a message through” to some member of his family on earth. A 
little thinking, therefore, must surely show that this objection 
advanced against the Catholic interpretation of the phenomena is 
a very illogical and untenable one, and that the much-belauded wis- 
dom and common sense of those who advance it, is not half as 
great as it may at first sight appear. 

There is about this hesitation to ascribe the ultimate aim of 
these and similar manifestations to the activities of the enemy of 
mankind a certain affectation of superior intellectual acumen which 
is, it seems to me, quite out of place in the case of a Catholic, and 
which is but a reflection of the dominating rationalistic Zeitgeist. 
Superficial thinking is apt to shrug its shoulders at the mention of 
the personal devil—barely conceding his existence. Accurate think- 
ing acknowledges belief in his existence as the inevitable inference 
of logical reasoning. Wisely writes Dr. Orestes Brownson :* 

“We know that many who call themselves Christians are disposed 
to doubt, if not to deny, the personal existence of satan, and to main- 
-tain that the word, which means an enemy or adversary, is simply 
a general term for the sum of the evil influences to which we are 
exposed, if not subjected. As if a generalization were possible 
where there is nothing concrete! We get rid of no difficulty by 
this explanation. Influence supposes some person or principle from 
whom or from which proceeds the influence or inflowing. If you 


*“The Spirit Rapper.” Vol. 9, pp. 333, etc. 
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deny satan’s personal existence, you have no option but either to 
deny evil altogether, or to admit an original eternal principle of evil 
warring against the principle of good. . . . To assert that man is 
subjected or exposed to evil influences leads necessarily to the asser- 
tion of a personal devil who exerts them. We must, then, either 
deny all evil influences from a source foreign to or distinguishable 
from man’s own intrinsic nature, or else admit the personal exis- 
tence of satan and his hosts.” 

It was an uncompromising opponent* of Historical Christianity 
who declared: “Prove to unbelievers the existence of evil spirits 
and you will, by that alone, force them to concede all your dogma.” 
And it was Voltaire, the French infidel, who expressed the same 
idea: “Satan! c’est le Christianisme tout entier; pas de Satan, pas 
de Sauveur.” 

A third and, to my mind, grave fallacy underlies the reasoning of 
those who declare that, while preternatural agencies may conceiv- 
ably be connected with, and may even be the actual operators in the 
production of spiritistic phenomena, the evidence so far available, 
furnishes no positive proof that this is so, and that, until such 
proof is furnished, we are justified in keeping an open mind re- 
specting the matter, and even in continuing our experimental re- 
searches. 

But is not this one of those many vague statements with which 
we meet so frequently in spiritistic literature, which have a certain 
scientific and common-sense ring about them, but which can never- 
theless be shown to be peculiarly devoid of common-sense? For 
the question which we would have to ask the propounders of this 
contention and which they have seemingly never asked themselves 
would be: What kind of proof precisely have you in mind and are 
you looking and waiting for? Scientific proof of the presence and 
operation of demonic agency is surely wholly unattainable from the 
very nature of the case. A fallen angel, if he exists, can manifestly 
never, under any circumstances, become the subject of scientific 
scrutiny. Physical science has no means by which it can demon- 
strate the presence and nature of such a being. And it is just on 








*Bayle in “The Christian Religion,” a series of articles from the North 
American Review, New York, 1882, p. 86. 
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these grounds that the modern psychical researchers cannot be in- 
duced to consider the matter from the Catholic point of view, 
“Science,” said Sir William Barrett to me some years ago, in the 
course of an interesting conversation, “cannot consider the question 
of angelic beings, since it can never, under any circumstances, hope 
to secure evidence that they exist. The spirits who present them- 
selves in connection with these phenomena speak in human lan- 
guage. They are acquainted with the conditions of the physical 
world. They apparently possess the qualities of ordinary human 
beings—good, bad and indifferent—and until evidence is furnished 
to the contrary, which, from the very nature of the case is unthink- 
able, science can but regard them as such.” And I must confess 
that I found it quite impossible to controvert or to deny the reason- 
ableness of this contention. And the great doctors and _ theolo- 
gians of the Church have, so far as I know, never looked or asked 
for such evidence. Their thinking was far too logical for the 
adoption of such a method. Seeing that belief in the existence 
and operation of fallen angels is a matter of revelation and of 
inference, it was to the laws laid down in that revelation that they 
looked for evidence of demonic activity. It was from certain signs 
and from effects produced, from the aim manifestly in view, that 
they inferred the presence and reality of such activity. And it is 
difficult to see how it could be otherwise—how the evidence can 
ever be of a different character. Loose statements, therefore, of 
the nature indicated are much to be regretted. They are not without 
their danger at this hour of the day. They are apt to hold the minds 
of many in suspense, and to lead them to consider themselves jus- 
tified in continuing experiments which often prove disastrous to 
their moral and physical well-being. A definite statement, on the 
other hand, in view of admitted and well-established facts, would 
tend to indicate the perils which are incurred, and to warn such 
people off the ground. 

As unmistakable signs of obsession or possession by evil spirits 
the Church has always regarded: 


1. The power of knowing the unexpressed thoughts of others. 


2. The understanding of unknown languages. 
3. The power of speaking unknown or foreign languages. 
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The knowledge of some future events. 
The knowledge of things passing in distant places. 
The exhibition of abnormal physical strength. 

7. The suspension of the body in the air during a considerable 
time (in imitation of the phenomenon of levitation observed in the 
lives of some saints). 

8. Hatred of saintly persons, of the ordained, of Sacraments and 
Sacrainentalia, even of near relatives. 

9, Persistent impulse to suicide. 


> 


A safe sign (according to Poulain) is violent opposition to the 
exorcist, so different from submission to the hypnotist. Now, I 
can state positively, from an experience of many years, involving 
an intimate acquaintance with all the observed phenomena, with 
the general literature on the subject, and a personal acquaintance 
with mediums, private and public, as well as with disillusioned 
spiritists, that all these signs can be observed in connection with the 
phenomena of to-day, and that, consequently, from the Church’s 
point of view, the operation of demonic agency in connection with 
them is proved up to the hilt. 

I can go further and say that I have personally witnessed two 
terrible instances of possession as the result of spiritistic practices, 
one of which terminated fatally to my certain knowledge, and that 
I have abundant evidence in my hands which goes to show that 
the number of unhappy victims of these practices is increasing day 
by day. These unfortunate people often write to me and implore 
my aid when the disillusionment has taken place, and when they 
have been unable to get help from the sceptical amongst the clergy 
and from materialistic alienists. Space does not permit me here 
to give confirmatory illustrations from experience under each of 
the above headings; but I hope to be able to do so at some future 
time. I can here but bear my brief but emphatic testimony, which 
is based upon an extensive and, in many respects, unique experience, 
and which is not by any means due to any a priori state of mind or 
belief. 

But if any further, and still more conclusive, evidence were 
needed, is it not to be found in the very aims and characteristics 
of the spiritist movement now going on in our midst—in the posi- 
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tive denial and rejection of the supernatural truths of the Christian 
Religion? And is not this the true Apostolic, and, therefore, ulti- 
mate and conclusive, test? (See 1 St. John, iv, 1-3.) “What 
of Him,” writes a well-informed English priest,* “Who cast out 
these evil spirits and Whose commands forbid the seeking of truth 
from the dead? He is scarcely named in the séance-room. He is 
ignored. By some spiritists He is regarded as a bungler. By others 
His life is considered as a legend, while the leader of spiritism in 
Belgium, the head of forty-seven societies, could write a pamphlet} 
under spirit guidance, in which it is declared that the true doctrine 
taught regarding the Eucharist was nothing less than the inculca- 
tion of ozepparodayia. Was ever such blasphemy written before 
in all the world? Will our ‘common-sense’ objectors maintain 
that the spirits of the ‘New Revelation,’ or secondary human per- 
sonalities, are the authors of such teachings?” 

Our weekly and monthly publications are continually presenting 
us with illustrations of materialized spirits, whose forms and faces 
often reseinble those of departed relatives and friends, and scientific 
and spiritistic writers regard this phenomenon as furnishing over- 
whelming proof that the dead are alive, and that they have found 
this very effective means of communicating with us. But, as in the 
case of so many other phenomena connected with spiritism, the 
whole truth about the matter is seldom told. And when it is told, it 
is so cloaked and garbled that it cannot be recognized. Not merely 
serious-minded and intelligent men, but also refined and cultivated 
women and even young girls, eagerly attend these séances, and 
believe that even the holy dead will be willing to give evidence of 
their presence and identity by these means. But would they, | won- 
der, be so ready to assist at these experiments did they know all 
the details of the process, and of the “development” which that 
wretched medium behind the curtain has undergone? I have before 
me the work of a high scientific authority giving details of experi- 
ments in materialization. The incidents connected with them, and 


* Rev. H. V. O'Neill. 

+ This pamphlet was circulated in thousands of copies in all the European 
countries before the war. I received an intimation to the effect that any num- 
ber of copies could be obtained from the publisher in Belgium, free of charge. 
This filthy production should be all sufficient, for any decent man, to condemn 
spiritism, root and branch. 
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—_—_—_—_— 


the mode of procedure adopted, so as to guard against deception, 
are so offensive that one cannot state them in ordinary language. 

They were given in an article in “Luce e Ombra’” (Sept. 1913, 
p. 534), and I will, for decency’s sake, quote them in the language 
of that publication: 

“Intorno a queste rigorissime condisiont del controllo basti dire 
che la media prima della seduta ERA SPOGLIATA IGNUDA, quindi 
sottoposta alla pit minusiosa visita medica: la capellatura, la caviia 
orale, le narici, la cavita ascillari venivona successivamente esami- 
nate; né fu tralasciato l'esame guinecologico e rettale.” 

The “teleplasm,” as it is called, or semi-material substance, out 
of which these materializations are formed and which would seem 
to be endowed with an extraordinary vitality, is known to flow 
from the medium’s body; but it is seldom stated that it may flow 
from any part of the body, and again, for decency’s sake, but in 
order that the whole truth about the matter may become known to 
those who ought to know, I will here, too, quote from the article 
referred to in the language in which it was written (page 537): 

“La sostanzsa usciva non solo dalla bocca, ma esiandio dalla pelle 
di varie regioni del corpo: dal sano, dall’ ombelico, dalla vagina,” 
etc. 

Well! let it be stated emphatically that, apart from all other 
considerations, Catholic sentiment can never entertain the belief 
that good spirits 





angels, the blessed in Heaven, or souls in Pur- 
gatory—would resort to demoralizing means of this description 
in order to appear to their friends on earth. 

But if these grotesque and offensive phenomena cannot, in reason, 
be attributed to the spirits of the dead, to whom are we to attribute 
them? What other kind of intelligent agency is there that can be 
held responsible for them? What solid ground have we for shrink- 
ing from the manifestly inevitable admission that fallen angels are 
the real operators behind the scenes? 

Indeed we may justly ask: Is any other conclusion possible? Can 
demonic agency give more striking evidence of its activity? I 
must confess that I have never been able to understand how it 
comes to pass that so many of those whose creed commits them 
to a belief in the objective existence of an evil-spirit world, should 
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be so sceptical respecting phenomena demonstrating the existence 
of such a world. One can sympathize with such an attitude on the 
part of rationalists or non-Catholics, who have been taught from 
their childhood to regard such beliefs as old women’s fables; but 
why a Catholic, who has been trained in this belief and who prays 
daily after the Mass that God may guard him against “evil spirits 
who roam through the world seeking the ruin of souls,” should find 
the fallen angel theory so difficult of acceptance, is indeed hard to 
understand. One wonders what can be passing through his mind 
while that prayer is being uttered. For, if these evil spirits really 
exist, it is surely the most reasonable thing in the world to assume 
that they would occasionally find ways and means of taking objec- 
tive form and of thus getting in touch with the sense-world. We 
have certainly records of such manifestations, in human form, in 
the days of our Lord and in all ages of the Church’s life. It seems 
to me that this scepticism, in the face of facts so well established, 
and of the anti-Catholic movement now confronting us, is not 
merely extremely illogical, but it is also fraught with peculiar 
danger. For it is the full recognition of this truth which can alone 
enable us to fight this growing movement successfully, and which 
can guard the curious amongst us against perils which they are 
bound to incur on the supposition that the phenomena have a natu- 
ral cause, and may, therefore, be legitimately invoked and studied. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, apparently not very generally 
known, that while there is an incomprehensible degree of hesitation 
of many within the Church to draw the only really logical inference 
that can be drawn from the facts known to us, many of the non- 
Catholic clergy and laity, amongst the latter scientific men of 
standing and experience, are literally forced to just those inferences. 
The following is part of a letter addressed to me by an Anglican 
clergyman of the High Church school of thought, who wrote to me 
in appreciation of one of my books: 

“As a priest of the Church of England, I can assure you that 
spiritism means nothing more or less than the losing of really 
good souls. My experience as a confessor would convince anyone, 
if I could make my knowledge public—which is, of course, impos- 


sible. I assure you that spiritism is one of the most terrible of all 
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the forces which are opposed to human souls. In comparison, other 
sins, however appalling they may seem, only touch the hem of the 
garment of damnation. The purgatory of the soul of a spiritualist 
must be, I fear, a terrible ordeal. To be possessed of an evil spirit 
is, I know, an easy matter; to be dispossessed takes not only a 
residue of such desire in the victim, but the whole grace-gift of the 
Church,” etc. 

The late Dr. Funk, of the publishing firm of Funk & Wagnalls, in 
New York, a keen experimenter and a life-long spiritist, wrote as 
follows :* 

“It is a terribly dangerous mistake to think that there are no evil 
spirits. There are great hosts of them. They come at times without 
formal invitation of the medium or of the circle, and control to the 
hurt of the members of the circle and to the hurt of the medium.” 

In a private letter addressed to me some years ago, Sir Bertram 
Windle, the well-known scientist, wrote this: 

“I am convinced that under the crust of fraud—which undoubt- 
edly exists and is a part of the degradation of the whole matter— 
there is a residuum. Part of this may be explained by science, e. g., 
telepathy, and visions at the moment of death, but part of it is, I 
firmly believe—the devil.” 

And, strange as it may seem, the “New Revelation” men them- 
selves are constrained incidentally to make admissions which are 
really fatal to their favorite claims and theories. Sir William 
Barrett speaks of “mischievous and deceptive communications in- 
terspersed with profane and occasionally obscene language.” + 

Dr. W. J. Crawford, who has thoroughly committed himself to 
the popular spiritistic theory, admits that :t 

“The Poltergeist disturbances, whose occurrence has so often been 
reported, show that such evilly disposed entities actually exist, and 
I can easily believe the operators (his séance spirits), when they 
state that they have thoroughly to guard the séance chamber.” 

And again (p. 52): 

“There is more in the vampire theory than most people suppose.” 





*In “The Widow’s Mite.” 
+ “On the Treshold of the Unseen,” p. 322. 
+ “Hints and Observations on the Phenomena of Spiritism,” p. 37. 
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A disillusioned spiritist,* who confesses that he has been in the 
trance state over two thousand times, and who may, therefore, be 
presumed to be speaking from accurate knowledge of the subject, 
wrote after renouncing spiritism: 

“I was a medium about eight years, during which time I made 
three thousand speeches, and travelled over several different coun- 
tries, proclaiming the new gospel. I now regret that so much ex- 
cellent breath was wasted, and that my health of mind and body 
was well-nigh ruined. I have only begun to regain both since I 
totally abandoned it, and to-day I had rather see the cholera in my 
house than be a spirit medium. . . . For seven years I held daily 
intercourse with what purported to be my mother’s spirit. I am 
now firmly persuaded that it was nothing but an evil spirit and 
infernal demon, who, in that guise, gained my soul’s confidence and 
led me to the very brink of ruin. . . . Five of my friends destroyed 
themselves, and I attempted it by direct spiritual influence. Every 
crime in the calendar has been committed by mortals moved by 
viewless beings! Adultery, fornication, suicides, desertions, unjust 
divorces, prostitution, abortion, insanity are not evil, I suppose! I 
charge all these to this scientific spiritualism. . . . It has banished 
peace from happy families, separated husbands from wives, and 
shattered the intellects of thousands. . . . It is Godless, non-reli- 
gious, opposed to the Bible and all ecclesiastical organizations. It is 
subversive of human dignity and public morals; is destructive of 
all we hold most dear and cherish most sacredly. It robs us of 
faith in Christ without giving us a substitute. It robs us of our 
refuge of religion, and cultivates the intellect at the expense of the 
heart”... 

A medical man of Liverpool, England,; who has been a life-long 
investigator and student of spiritistic phenomena, writes: 

“To sum up, then, the whole of Spiritualism is without doubt 
the latest device of the Evil one to subvert the faith of the good, 
and the cases in which it has succeeded are, alas! too numerous. 
Why God should permit this angel of darkness to tempt and de- 
ceive people in this fashion, is one of those theological difficulties 
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for the explanation of which we must trust to faith; but that He 
should permit temptation in this form is no more surprising than 
that He should allow our great adversary to tempt us in other ways. 
These and other difficulties will, no doubt, be made clear to our 
visions some day, but, meanwhile, we must remember that God's 
thoughts are not our thoughts nor His ways our ways.” 

It will surely be admitted from the arguments and statements 
presented that I am personally more than justified in firmly holding 
to the conviction—a conviction which is growing in strength as I 
am watching the progress and effect of the spiritistic movement— 
that the key to the true solution of the psychic problem now per- 
plexing so many thoughtful minds will be found with the Catholic 
Church and her expert theologians, not with physical science—least 
of all with the arm-chair philosopher, who has no experimental 
knowledge and perhaps a mere smattering of philosophy and 
theology. It is clearly from Revelation alone that we can get correct 
ideas as to the real meaning of this modern movement, and from 
which we can learn what is the true nature of these mysterious 
spirits and with what aim they are, in this age and generation, 
and by means of these peculiar and grotesque phenomena, invading 
the moral and spiritual life of mankind. 








RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


Laymen, Lay Societies, Labor Unions, Forbidden 
Societies, and the New Code 


By Fr. Stanistaus Woywobp, O.IF°.M. 


The new Code of Canon Law, when treating of the various 
classes of persons, takes occasion to speak of the laity (Canons 
682-725). These Canons, however, are not the only ones of in- 
terest to the layman. Though the official law book of the Church 
is of necessity intended primarily for the instruction and guidance 
of the clergy, still there are many points in the Code of interest 
to the intelligent layman. Here he can find, in the form of first- 
hand evidence, the teaching and rulings of the Church in reference 
to the duties of a Christian’s life. It goes without saying that for 
the student of civil law it will be extremely interesting to study the 
Code as the latest development of that Canon Law which at one 
time formed the basis for many of the fundamental laws of the 
greatest nations of Europe, and traces of which are still found in 
many laws of England and of the United States. 

It is one of the fundamental principles of the Catholic Church 
that the government of the Church rests, by the will of Christ, with 
the clergy, and that the laity cannot claim a right to interfere, by 
vote or in any other way, in the government of the Church, the 
appointment of officials, etc., except in so far as the authorities of 
the Church may allow laymen a voice in the affairs of the Church. 
All through the holy Gospels Christ speaks only of the Apostles 
when referring to the government of the body of the faithful, and 
the history of the Church from its earliest days demonstrates the 
application of this principle. The Apostles were sent out into the 
world by Christ vested with the same power and authority that 
Christ Himself had: “As the Father sent me, so I send you”; and 
for the right understanding of this power the history and traditions 
of the apostolic and post-apostolic times are undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance. In the letters of St. Paul, the first to Timothy 
and the one to Titus, where he speaks of the qualifications and 
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appointment of men to the positions of deacon and bishop, he 
leaves the decision not to the people but to Timothy and Titus. 
There is, indeed, a reference to the good testimony of the people 
which these candidates should have, but St. Paul does not speak of 
the Christian people, but rather of those outside the Church. His 
words mean that a man who is to be promoted to the deaconship, 
or to the episcopacy, should be of such irreproachable character 
that his promotion will not be a scandal but rather a source of 
edification even to the outsider. 

It is true that soon after the times of the Apostles we find in the 
Church the practice that the people were consulted in reference to 
candidates for ordination, and a vestige of this practice has come 
down to us in the rite of ordination of subdeacons, in which the 
people are invited by the bishop to make objection against any of 
the candidates if they know of anything objectionable in their char- 
acter. The Church is naturally anxious to obtain all possible in- 
formation concerning the men who are to be put into such respon- 
sible positions, but the right to admit or not admit any one to the 
ranks of the clergy had always rested with the Apostles and their 
successors, and this right has constantly been claimed by the 
Church, as history proves abundantly. 

The clergy has been intrusted with the government of the faithful 
and with the administration of the priesthood of Christ, for the 
benefit of the people. The laity, therefore, as the Code points out 
in Canon 682, has the right to receive from the clergy the benefit of 
the spiritual powers committed to the priesthood by Christ. When- 
ever the laity reasonably ask for the ministrations of a priest charged 
with the care of souls, the latter is obliged in virtue of his office to 
do as the people request. We say whenever they reasonably request 
the services of the priest, for there must be law and order in all 
things, and the statues of each diocese, as a rule, ordain when the 
priest is to afford the people a chance to receive the sacraments, 
and the law of residence obliges the priests in care of souls to be 
accessible at all times to the people, who may stand in need of 
their spiritual ministration or who may wish to see them in refer- 
ence to affairs of the parish. 

Laymen are not allowed to wear the Roman collar and cassock. 
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An exception is made for Seminarians, who must wear the clerical] 
garb. Moreover, sextons and other laymen in the service of the 
Church, such as organists, ushers, servers at the altar, may wear 
clerical attire while actually engaged in the service of the Church, 
either in or outside the church building (Canon 683). 

The Church encourages the formation of lay societies formed for 
a good purpose. Among these are societies for the promotion of 
divine worship and for the practice of works of piety; also such 
that have for their purpose the advancement of works of charity, 
and societies of this kind began to be established by the Church at 
an early date of its history. There are also organizations which, 
though instituted for a good purpose, are not really ecclesiastical 
societies but rather private societies of Catholics, like the Knights 
of Columbus. The Church welcomes every effort for a good pur- 
pose, and blesses and encourages every good work, provided such 
organizations of the laity remain loyal subjects of the Church and 
follow her guidance. Though the Church is not directly concerned 
with organizations that have for their sole purpose the worldly 
advantage of their members, nevertheless in as far as social uplift 
and furtherance of progress in any field of lawful human activity 
tends to promote the happiness of her children, the Church does 
take an interest in their affairs, and frequently priests and bishops 
have done a great deal towards promoting these secular societies. 
As an example from the personal experience of the writer, he re- 
members with pleasure the occasion when the various athletic 
organizations of the young men of Italy met in one of the great 
courts of the Vatican, the residence of the Pope, in the summer of 
1908, if the writer remembers the date correctly, and there thou- 
sands of these young men gave, in the presence of the Holy Father 
and of his attendants, an exhibition of their athletic skill, and went 
home encouraged and cheered by the hearty blessing of the Father 
of Christendom. 


The warning voice of the Church, so often sounded against unlaw- 
ful societies, is also embodied in the Code, in Canon 684. As a 
rule the purpose of an organization tells its character, though there 
might be organizations which, while having no wrong purpose, 
employ means that are morally indefensible. 
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Forbidden societies are those which of set purpose fight against 
the lawful authority of either Church or State, as also those which 
are not altogether wrong in their purpose, but advocate means that 
cannot be reconciled with the principles of Christian morality. 

The societies condemned by the Church may be distinguished into 
those condemned by name, and those condemned on general prin- 
ciples. The societies condemned by name are again divided into 
those condemned under ecclesiastical censure, and those condemned 
merely as sinful and unlawful. 

Catholics who join the Masonic sect, and other similar organiza- 
tions which scheme either against the Church or the lawful civil 
authorities, are ipso facto excommunicated, and absolution from 
this censure is reserved to the Holy See simpliciter. We should 
like to relate here the gradual development and growth of Free- 
masonry from its infancy, somewhere in the seventeenth century, 
to the present time, and, side by side with the development of that 
secret order, enumerate the decrees of its condemnation by the 
Church ; but this is beyond our scope, and anyone anxious to know 
its history from the Catholic point of view, may consult the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. For our purpose it is enough to point out that 
the Church condemns this sect, and Freemasonry in its official lit- 
erature makes no secret about its belief that Freemasonry and the 
Church cannot live together in the world. Consequently, Free- 
masonry must expect to destroy the Catholic Church at some future 
date, while the Church, relying on the promise of the Saviour, 
knows that she will survive all her enemies, and, though chastened 
by persecution, either in retribution for wrong done by some of her 
children, or as a test of sincerity of their faith, she will be 
protected against destruction. 

The law of the Church says that the Masonic sect, and others 
similar to it, are condemned. There are many organizations affilia- 
ted with the Masons; but to know whether some particular society 
actually is, or is not, affiliated, or whether it has characteristics that 
bring it under the condemnation of the Church, is not always easy. 
The name of a society does not mean anything in these days, and 
the names or titles of societies are frequently changed. The experi- 
ence which a pastor in the Western States, a personal friend of the 
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writer, had, might be useful for our readers to put them on their 
guard against the wolves coming in the clothing of sheep to raise 
havoc among our Catholic people. The farmers of the village 
where the pastor resides, all of them Catholics with the exception 
of two or three families, were visited by an agent who induced the 
people to join an organization which had some innocent name, such 
as “The Farmers’ Union.” A short time afterwards the pastor 
accidentally came upon a complete ritual of this organization with 
the harmless name, and discovered, to his surprise and disgust, that 
it was a Masonic society. Somehow, error and falsehood cannot 
parade very long under false colors without being found out. A 
noteworthy fact in all this bitter fight against the Catholic Church 
is that the enemies of the Church accuse her of trickery, deception, 
etc., whereas these very things seem to be the main props of these 
organizations. 

There are several other societies here in the United States which 
have been condemned by name, and which a Catholic cannot join 
without practically putting himself out of the Church. These are 
the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, and the Sons of Tem- 
perance. Though there ‘s no excommunication pronounced against 
Catholics who join one of these societies, still, if they persist in 
being members of these organizations, they cannot be admitted to 
the Sacraments on account of grave disobedience to the authority 
of the Church in a matter of importance. If a man has taken out 
a life isurance policy in these societies, and has paid the premium 
for many years in advance, so that the giving up of this insurance 
would mean a great loss to him, he could be permitted to continue 
paying the premium, provided he otherwise sever all connection 
with the society. The priest is not judge in such a matter, how- 
ever, but must refer it to the Archbishop of the ecclesiastical province 
to which he belongs, or to the Apostolic Delegate at Washington. 

In reference to the absolution of a Catholic who joined the 
Masons, it is necessary that the person absolutely sever all connec- 
tion with the sect, and that he deliver to the priest any insignia and 
books he may have, which are to be forwarded to the bishop, or, if 
this be not possible, are to be destroyed. The absolution is reserved 
to the Holy See, but, as a rule, the bishops obtain the faculties and 
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the priest can get delegation from the bishop. The very fact that 
such a Catholic is again publicly receiving the sacraments will 
ordinarily be sufficient to repair the scandal that his joining the 
Masons has caused. In the case of a Catholic who has belonged to 
one of the other three forbidden societies, there is no reservation 
of the absolution, and he may be reconciled to the Church by a 
priest, but the latter must be sure that such a Catholic actually 
does break all connection with the society, and that he also destroys 
all insignia and whatever other things show any sign of affiliation 
with the organization. 

There are very likely not a few other organizations which in their 
principles conflict with Catholic teaching just as much as do the 
organizations condemned by name. For the sake of uniformity of 
discipline in this important matter, the individual priest or bishop 
is not publicly to declare a society forbidden, but the bishop is to 
inform the committee of archbishops of the United States, who are 
to pass judgment, or, if they do not agree, refer the matter to the 
Holy See. 

Generally speaking, societies that have a religious ritual and a 
minister as chaplain, so that they practically form a religious, secret 
sect, are forbidden, and also fall under the excommunication against 
heretics. If a society demands of its adherents an oath, or a pledge, 
of blind absolute obedience to the behests of the officers of the 
society, and insists on the pledge of secrecy to such an extent that, 
even as a matter of conscience, it cannot be made known to priest 
or bishop, the organization certainly conflicts with the principles of 
the Church, and a Catholic cannot become a member of that society 
and at the same time remain a loyal subject of the Church. The 
Third Council of Baltimore states (No. 247) that the very fact 
that a society requires an oath of absolute secrecy, or an oath or 
pledge of absolute obedience in everything that the society may 
demand, is sufficient reason for the confessor to judge the society 
forbidden and to refuse absolution until the person has actually 
given up membership, or at least seriously promises to discontinue 
his affiliation. Thus, while the individual priest or bishop has no 
right publicly to denounce a certain society as forbidden, until the 
committee of archbishops has examined the case and pronounced 
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sentence, the confessor can and must insist on separation from a 
society which he finds to be either directly antagonistic to Catholic 
principles, or at least a proximate occasion of sin. 

When the writer of these lines discussed in the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, June, 1913, the question whether a Catholic who joined the 
Socialist Party could be allowed to remain with that party and be 
admitted to the sacraments of the Church, his conclusions were 
attacked in some quarters, even by Catholic writers. However, the 
great majority of men of authority coincided with the conclusion 
at which we arrived, namely that practically all of the various shades 
of Socialism offend against one or another of the Christian principles 
of morality, or, more particularly, against Christian principles of 
justice and right. 

If all the Catholic laity were sufficiently instructed and would 
take a practical interest in their religion, so as to value its principles 
above all other considerations in life, they could easily judge for 
themselves whether and how far a society or organization is anti- 
Christian in its principles. The truth is, however, that some, through 
want of proper appreciation of their faith, do not trouble themselves 
to ascertain whether their faith conflicts with the teaching of an 
organization, but blindly go after the glowing promises of worldly 
advantage held out by these societies, while others have not received 
sufficient religious training to be able to judge. For, in spite of all 
our heroic efforts, our Catholic schools are not as yet available to 
a great proportion of our people, and especially our higher Catholic 
schools are used by comparatively few of our young Catholic people. 
It is, however, just in these higher schools that evil influence can 
be effectively combatted, for a child in the elementary grades is 
hardly able to understand the more serious problems and questicns 
of life. 

Just in these days the social question is of momentous interest— 
and the Socialist doctrines are attracting people so much more, as 
neither the Democratic nor the Republican party seem to. have 
proved efficient in giving to the country an administration and legis- 
lation that is to the benefit of the great majority of the people. 
Many there are, indeed, who have become wealthy during the long 
war, but a great many have been forced to sell the little homes 
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which had been to them the joy of life and the height of their 
ambition. If the government lets that state of affairs continue 
much longer, we shall have only two classes of people, the very 
poor, getting just enough to live from day to day, and the very 
wealthy, whose monopolies bring them untold millions. What has 
really been done by the present administration for the regulation 
of prices? Why must we pay twice as much and, for some goods, 
nearly three times as much, as before the war? Just because there 
is a greater demand on account of the sad state of affairs in 
Europe? We do not doubt that the man who has goods to sell will 
take for them all he can get, if he be allowed. Is the government 
unable to regulate such a matter? Then the administrators are 
quite superfluous and we could do as well without them, and a good 
deal better, for we would not have to pay the high salaries of such 
useless officials. 

The rise in prices drives workers to demand more pay for their 
work, and the moment they get more the increased wage is made 
the excuse for further raising the prices of necessities, and the 
working man is worse off than before. The minimum quantity of 
brain necessary to constitute a human being is sufficient to under- 
stand that this state of affairs must lead to a general revolt of the 
people. Whether our big monopolies have not the brains to under- 
stand this, or whether they rely on the good nature of the people, 
we cannot tell, but they are taking a tremendous risk. 

There are, of course, papers and magazines, and speechmakers in 
plenty, all obedient henchmen of the monopolists, who point out 
how wasteful our working people are, how they dress better than 
the rich, how they flock to places of amusement on a holiday, etc. 
Evidently, then, the good things of this world are only for the rich, 
and the ordinary man or woman must not be given enough for 
his work to enable him to enjoy some of the trifling comforts, 
Whereas the wealthy may live in idleness and luxury, to be served 
and made comfortable by the poor, for whom they care not as much 
as for their pet animals or a useful piece of machinery. We cannot 
deny that there are cases when the working man foolishly spends 
the hard-earned money, but it comes with bad grace from our rich 
to advise moderation in pleasure and amusement. 
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If a people’s party could be formed which would not offend 
in its principles and activities against Christian principles, and 
which would stand for fairness and justice, something might be 


done to avert the impending upheaval. Judging from the experi- 
ence of nations in the history of the world, there are no such bright 
prospects, and as a rule things go from bad to worse until finally 
the crash comes. And then once more the mischievous and shrewd 
men get affairs into their hands, and the same story starts over 
again. 

In the meantime, the priest must, in season and out of season, 
instruct his people, and have patience with those who, more through 
ignorance than malice, have affliated themselves with societies which 
stand for un-Christian principles. There certainly are not a few 
Catholics among the Socialists and even among the Industrial 
Workers of the World, though even the mildest form of socialism 
seems to deny the right of the individual to private property, a 
right which God Himself guarantees and protects by His command- 
ments. If a sincere Catholic is spoken to in a kind and sympathetic 
manner, he will listen to the orders of his Church and follow her 
guidance. But there are others, indifferent as regards Faith and 
Church, who nevertheless wish for some reason or other to appear 
as Catholics, and they sometimes blame priest and Church alike, and 
say that both favor the capitalist and work for him; but why 
should the priest mind such talk, when some hypocrites called even 
the Saviour a wine-bibber and other ugly names? 

The Church, furthermore, warns Catholics to keep aloof from 
societies that are rebellious and work for the overthrow of the 
lawful civil government. By these are meant, in the first place, 
anarchistic societies. At the present time, when there is great dis- 
satisfaction with the existing government, the revolutionary element 
is busy at work to gather in the malcontents, to organize them and 
to arouse in them a spirit of agitation and bitter hatred against 
every one who stands for law and order. In a republic like the 
United States there should be no need for the people to employ 
unlawful means to right any wrong that we find in the administra- 
tion of the country. In monarchies it may happen that in the course 
of time the old form of government is no longer satisfactory, and 
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that a change seems necessary on account of changed conditions 
of life and of the whole trend of modern civilization. Ii the repre- 
sentative majority of the people really demand a change in the 
form of government, such a change can and ought to take place, 
for it rests with the people to determine its form of government, 
inasmuch as the divine law does not ordain any particular form of 
government. Violence and bloodshed should not be necessary if 
practically the whole nation stand together in the demand for a 
change of government, and a king or emperor who is made to see 
that the nation wants another form of government should not resist 
by force of arms. As a rule, however, a change of government is 
rarely, if ever, brought about without destructive disregard for 
human life and human rights, wherefore we need not be surprised 
that the Church warns us against joining societies of a seditious 
character. There may be also countries, like Ireland, that have 
never recognized the government forced upon them by conquerors, 
and their continued protest stands as legitimate witness against the 
government, even though superior force and unwillingness of other 
nations to support the claim of the oppressed nation has kept it 
deprived of independence. But, in viewing the propriety of joining 
societies that work for the liberation of such an oppressed nation, 
there must be no doubt about the lawful efforts and activities of 
these societies, and the danger from the standpoint of morality 
may be in the temptation to employ means which are morally 
wrong. After the long and bloody war that we have just witnessed, 
the allied nations solemnly affirmed their belief in the right of self- 
determination of small nations, wherefore we may consider this as 
one of the laws of nations recognized in these days. 

Finally, a word may be said concerning labor unions, which just 
at the present time attract so much attention. The Fathers of the 
Second Council of Baltimore discussed this subject, and came to 
the conclusion that, generally speaking, one could not object to the 
formation of unions which have for their purpose the united defence 
of the rights of the working men against possible unfair treatment 
on the part of the employers, in reference to wages, working hours 
and working conditions. The great Pontiff, Pope Leo XIIL., of 


blessed memory, strenuously defended the rights of working men, 
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and laid down the principle for a just reward of labor that the 
working men get a “‘living wage,” by means of which they may be 
able to support themselves and those depending on them in a man- 
ner becoming the dignity of human nature. 

The Fathers of the said Council, nevertheless, cautioned, even in 
their days, that such unions should guard themselves lest by the 
malice of some of their leaders they should be led to sin against 
the rights of the lawful authority of the State, to which they, as an 
organization as well as individuals, owe obedience and respect. 

These present days are full of momentous questions in reference 
to the labor unions and their strikes. Even a superficial observer 
of the daily history of events in the world of industry cannot help 
noticing that the disturbances caused in the last few years by labor 
unions are of threatening proportions, and that something is wrong 
with our industrial life. It is out of the question that wages can 
be raised every few months, for while a millionaire packer might 
possibly be able to pay the increases, the small business man and 
small mill-owners are forced to the wall. Thus the strikes intended 
to benefit the common people really help to exterminate the middle 
class, so that eventually there will be left only millionaires and 
paupers. The big and powerful monopolists take revenge on the 
working man for successful strikes, and the moment he gets more 
money in wages, he has to pay much more for everything he 
needs in daily life, so that he is situated no better than before. 
Money is a tremendous power against which it is useless for the 
working man to fight, unless the government comes to the rescue. 
Matters should be brougit to a test, and it should not be difficult to 
prove that there is no actual justification for the present high prices 
of the necessities of life and commodities in general. The rule of 
supply and demand is easily tampered with, and unless the govern- 
ment steps in there is no end in sight of the bitter struggle now 
going on, and which threatens the disintegration of the nation. 





A FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS FOR PRIESTS 


By the Rev. ALBert Muntscu, S.J. 


In the manifold demands made upon the priest to-day in the exer- 
cise of his priestly and pastoral functions, he will be compelled to 
acquire new knowledge, to revise the principles learnt long ago; in 
the light of new experiences and new conditions he will be asked to 
interpret tendencies born of the restless striving of a new genera- 
tion, a generation not so strongly imbued with the principles of 
Faith as that of our forefathers. 

To meet these new duties of a new age the priest will be greatly 
aided by an adequate collection of timely volumes bearing on those 
subjects with which he is expected to be familiar. The present list 
does not touch upon the domains of Biblical science, Liturgy, 
Archaeology, sermons and literature. Consistently with the caption 
of this paper, rigid economy has been observed in the selection of 
titles. The “service-idea,”’ that is, the truth so much emphasized 
to-day, that the minister of the Gospel is a servant of the commun- 
ity, has been kept in view, and many of the volumes have been 
chosen accordingly. 

Besides this, most readers of this Review may know that the mat- 
ter of “clerical reading” has already been discussed in a series of 
articles in the American Ecclesiastical Review. The first instal- 
ment was contributed by Rev. Thomas Hughes, S. J. (Jan., 1895) 
under the title: “The Library of a Priest.” It was followed in 
successive numbers by papers on all the departments of sacred sci- 
ence. As to the purpose of these lists, Fr. Hughes wrote (l. c., 
page 3): “The editor of the Ecclesiastical Review has conceived 
the happy idea of making a requsition on the experience of many 
ecclesiastics whose reading in divers lines has qualified them to 
make fruitful suggestions. They are made with a view to expedi- 
ency, enabling a priest to determine what books are most directly 


subservient to his purpose.” 

But in the meantime conditions have changed, for there is a 
complexity of questions springing up in the new sphere of “Social 
Service,” and of organized welfare work, questions which were 
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scarcely mentioned in seminary days. And yet as the priest is 
rightly regarded (more especially by well-meaning non-Catholics) 
as a “public servant,” he must understand what this new field of 
“Social Service” represents, what it demands of him, how far he 
may cooperate with non-Catholic agencies, etc. His parishioners, 
especially those who are called upon or feel bound to take interest 
in the larger civic movements, may at any time come to their pastor 
for counsel and direction. It would ill become him to put them off 
with an evasive or indefinite answer, and thus, perchance, even 
check some undertaking which ultimately might have tended to the 
good of souls. 

The traditional row of books saved from seminary days must, 
therefore, be supplemented by a number of volumes bearing on 
vital questions of the day which enable the priest to gather that in- 
formation which men pre-suppose in a man of his calling and quasi- 
public position. Moreover, is not our lack of Catholic lay apostles 
attributable to some extent to the fact that willing workers in the 
parish do not receive the support, encouragement and _ practical 
direction of their pastors? But the latter, in turn, either plead in- 
competency or bluntly turn the inquirer away with the remark that 
they “are not interested.”’ 

But what shall the priest, who is quite burdened with his parish 
duties, read? His time is precious. The present article has in view 
not the convent chaplain, who has occasion to consult, more often 
than the priest in the parish, manuals of Canon Law or Liturgy, 
nor the hospital or army-chaplain, whose particular line of duty 
may require sometimes special lines of reading, nor the priest who 
is interested in a particular kind of welfare work, e. g., day nurser- 
ies, or the work for boys. But it considers the parish priest, both 
pastor and assistant, and both presumably very busy in the many 
duties of the cura animarum. They will care to have just that select 
list of books which is most useful and will most readily answer 
some particular need that is apt to arise in their daily work. 

This roster of books is by no means suggested as the best for all 
tastes and circumstances. In such a matter as the choice of books 
the personal equation is of paramount importance. But if the 
proviso just stated be kept in mind, the following titles may be re- 
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garded as meeting the needs of a goodly number of clerics. It is 
a list of volumes, anyone of which the priest may profitably consult 
at any time, even though the reading be desultory, and the books be 
taken up without the intention of following any particular question. 

As there was mention above of the priest’s need to be equipped 
with some knowledge of modern ‘Social Movements,” it may be 
well to begin with this subject. “The Priest and Social Action,” 
by Charles Plater, S.J., has met with a favorable reception both 
here and abroad. It was published in 1914, and, therefore, takes up 
some of the more recent developments along the line of “Social 
Action.” As there are still some priests who view this matter with 
suspicion, and show but a half-hearted interest in the work, it will 
be in place to quote the counsel of Cardinal Goosens of Belgium 
to his priests concerning this line of activity: ‘You must initiate 
yourselves in the study of new problems and become instructed in 
a science which has hitherto had no place in the program of scho- 
lastic education.” 

Is it necessary to supplement these words with the exhortation of 
an authority whom to-day the whole world admires—Cardinal 
Mercier? “A vast field lies open to your pastoral activity. Work 
in it with generosity and patience. Support and develop social or- 
ganizations where they exist; create them where they are lacking.” 

That vital concern in these topics is, after all, not foreign to 
priestly work, and that the very book which is the constant com- 
panion of the priest lays stress on such “social duties” is clearly 
brought out in “The Social Value of the Gospel” by Leon Gar- 
riguet. 

A safe and very convenient Catholic guide for these questions, 
perhaps the only one that has thus far appeared in English, is “A 
Primer of Social Science,” by Msgr. Henry Parkinson. The excel- 
lent lists for “Readings” appended to every section offer further 
suggestions for study in this very urgent and up-to-date topic, which 
is constantly claiming larger attention. 


A book of practical direction (not mentioned in any of Msgr. 
Parkinson’s lists) is “The Boysaver’s Guide,” by George Quinn, 
S.J. Another book bearing intimately on the “Social” question is 
“Political Economy,” by E. J. Burke, S.J. As a special feature “of 
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the work is to show the Catholic doctrine wherever the subjects 
enter into, or touch on, the domain of Ethics,” it will serve as a 
ready reference work on matters which are often discussed from a 
standpoint which we cannot accept, 7. e., “economic materialism.” 

Nor should the priest fail to secure the very practical series of 
“Catholic Social Guild Pamphlets’ (London, Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety). They contain some of the most timely essays on social ques- 
tions that have been written in English from the Catholic point of 
view. 

“The Priest and Social Action’ belongs to the “Westminster 
Library,” edited by the Right Rev. Msgr. Bernard Ward. Another 
volume of this series is “The Priest’s Studies,” by the Very Rev. 
Thomas C. Scannell, a guide to the cleric on the bearing of the vari- 
ous branches of priestly science on the work of the minister of God. 

The fields of controversy and “religious inquiry” are of much 
importance to-day, as so many persons in this “age of doubt” are 
apt to come to the priest with the story of their spiritual trials and 
wanderings. We all may know from experience how a suitable 
book offered in good time to a troubled soul seeking “the kindly 
light” has gained that soul for the true fold. We have, fortunately, 
a large list for sincere inquiries. Of course it will be the priest’s 
duty to diagnose the case and prescribe the book most useful under 
the circumstances. 

“The Path Which Led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic 
Church,” by Peter H. Burnett, edited by Rev. James Sullivan, S.J., 
has been used very successfully by Dr. Jos. Pompeney, of Pittsburg, 
Kans., a priest who has a national reputation for the success of his 
“inquiry classes.” The same authority also highly recommends 
Cobbet’s “History of the Reformation.” ‘“Fortifying the Layman,” 
by Fr. Ernest Hull, S.J., is a book which the priest ought to possess 
on account of the suggestions it furnishes him in coming to the 
assistance of his people in the various trials they meet in the exer- 
cise of the practical Catholic life. 

“Back to Holy Church,” by Dr. Albert von Ruville, has won many 
admirers, as has also a more recent book and one better adapted to 
American conditions: “God and Myself,” by the Rev. Martin J. 
Scott, S.J. A list of this kind would be incomplete without men- 
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tion of “The Catholic’s Ready Answer,” by the Rev. Michael Hill, 
S.J. It has been called: “a mine of substantial information on al- 
most every branch in which religion and Catholic philosophy are 
concerned.”” Finally, there is a most enlightening and practical 
guide for Protestant inquirers found in the recently published 
book entitled “The Chief Points of Difference Between the Cath- 
olic and Protestant Creeds,” by Rev. F. Laun. 

Though we must always go to the great masters in scholastic 
science for the full discussion of theologic questions, many priests 
prefer handy manuals and text-books in English in order to adapt 
“the learning of the schools” more readily to the understanding of 
their flock, especially in the Sunday sermon. The people have a 
right to expect at least once a week from their pastor a concise and 
luminous exposition of Catholic doctrine, end, as is well known, 
they prefer such explanatory talks to grandiloquent sermons on the 
“glories of the Church,” etc. The priest, as servant of the people, 
is in duty bound to meet this demand. The fine English translation 
of the Dogmatic Theology of Rev. Dr. Joseph Pohle, by Mr. 
Arthur Preuss, which is now complete and has been favorably re- 
ceived by the theological reviews of England and America, will be 
of great service. The English is idiomatic and vigorous, and the 
chapters are enriched with many references to recent theologic liter- 
ature. 

But the many changes which have been introduced into so many 
matters of discipline and practice by the new Canon Law make a 
convenient summary of recent legislation almost indispensable. The 
priest has convenient reference manuals in “Summa Novi Juris 
Canonici, Commentariis Aucta,” Revs. J. Creussen and A. Ver- 
meersch, S.J.; and in “The New Canon Law,” by Rev. Stanislaus 
Woywod, O.F.M. Other useful books are “Marriage Legislation 
in the New Canon Law,” by Rev. N. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., and “Prep- 
aration for Marriage,” by Rev. J. A. McHugh, O.P. 

A collection of cases in Moral and Pastoral Theology, revised 
in accordance with the New Canon Law, is found in “The Casuist,” 
which The Irish Theological Quarterly calls “A useful addition to 
a Mission Priest’s Library.” There is an unusual wealth of mate- 
rial in the five volumes. . 
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Besides the book of Fr. Scannell the priest will need another vol- 
ume for his personal guidance and adapted more particularly to his 
own spiritual calling as “a shepherd of the people.” Such direction 
he will find in “Lex Levitarum,” by the Rt. Rev. John C. Hedley, 
O.S.B. 

More recent books along this line are “Clerical Colloquies” and 
“Sacerdotal Safeguards,” both by Rev. Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., which 
have been well received for their pointed yet kindly advice on the 
difficult subject of clerical decorum. ‘Pastor Halloft” also contains 
sensible reflections concerning the priest’s duties towards God, his 
attitude to the world, his obligations to his flock, and his personal 
responsibilities. More solid doctrine is contained in Cardinal Man- 
ning’s “The Eternal Priesthood,” and in “The Ambassador of 
Christ,” by Cardinal G'bbons. “Bishop Hedley’s Retreat’ is, like 
all the works of that great master of the spiritual life, one which 
combines lucid exposition with charm of style. 

Cardinal Vaughan’s, “The Young Priest,” conferences on the 
Apostolic Life, edited by his brother, Bishop John S. Vaughan, 
should be found on the shelf of every priest. It points out the way 
of sacerdotal perfection. The particular dangers which beset the 
priest, while he is actively engaged in the ministry, are fully ex- 
plained in “The True Apostolate,” from the French of Dom Chau- 
tard, by Rev. Ferreol Girardey. It insists especially on the value 
of the “Interior Life” for the director of souls. 

The priest’s life is a responsible one and has its depressing mo- 
ments. But to a greater extent than his people should he be in- 
spired by “The Charity of Christ,” and ever give an example of 
Christian cheerfulness. Is he not sometimes oppressed too much 
by the darker side of life? ‘More Joy,” by Bishop Keppler (trans- 
lated by Fr. McSorley, C.S.P.) will aid him to take a more sympa- 
thetic and perhaps even a more reasonable attitude towards human 
failings and those conditions that are apt to beget a surly disposi- 
tion. 

Every priest, whether he be in charge of a school or merely in- 
terested in the development of our parochial educational system, 
should know something about the history of our schools. He will 
find this history in Rev. J. A. Burns’ “Catholic School System in 
the United States.” 
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One of the subjects much discussed to-day is Eugenics and its 
related questions, concerning which the priest is obliged to acquire 
clear and solid Catholic principles. “Marriage and Parenthood,” 
by the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard, is, primarily, a book for married 
people, but the priest will find its counsels useful for purpose of 
instruction. 

Three books in comparatively simple language, which state some 
of the conclusions of modern science concerning man and his place 
in nature, are “Facts and Theories,” by Bertram Windle; “Thoughts 
of a Catholic Anatomist,’” by Thomas Dwight, M.D., and Fr. Erich 
Wasmann’s “Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution.” None 
of these works require any special scientific preparation, and the 
clergyman called upon to answer some of the more common objec- 
tions from “Darwinism” will find these three books a useful armory 
of pertinent explanations. 

It stands to reason, however, that the priest who is thoroughly 
grounded in fundamental questions of philosophy will be all the 
better prepared to consult the volumes here mentioned (and a large 
proportion of those not mentioned) with greater profit. This is 
especially true to-day, when so many works are sent forth which 
are characterized by looseness of thought. We, therefore, recom- 
mend the “Stonyhurst Series” (in English), which has been called 
“The only complete course of philosophy in the English language.” 

The list here given has been purposely restricted in scope in order 
to save the busy priest the trouble of making a selection. [Every 
volume was chosen after careful reflection. The list does not make 
the previous compilations less valuable. On the contrary, it is only 
a guide-post to the vast stores of learning and sacred science which 
are accessible to the priest in scholarly works in our own language. 
Fr. Hughes, in the afore-mentioned articles, well shows the prac- 
tical value of such lists (which ought to be revised frequently and 
brought up-to-date). “No one has more need of a ready workshop, 
well arranged, with every implement in its place, and nothing super- 
fluous to embarrass a hurried search, than the priest charged with 
the spiritual government of souls, and called to bear a part of the 
bishop’s solicitude. His tools for work are books, and those not 
estimated by their number but by their kind.” 








3 HINTS ON PREACHING 
Adapted from the French of H. Lesétre 


By the Rev. Bertranp Conway, C.S.P. 
II. 


In instructing the faithful it is always good to be on our guard 
against the omniscience of the old theologians. “One of the most ex- 
traordinary features of the theologians of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was the surprising amount of information they 
seemed to possess on all sorts of religious subjects. They had an 
absolute faith in three things: authority in all its degrees and forms, 
general principles, and logical deduction. It was their unbounded 
confidence in these three ways of arriving at the truth that made 
them without the slightest hesitancy attempt to solve the most diffi- 
cult problems, and rush in, as the poet says, ‘where angels fear to 
tread’” (Hogan, “Les Etudes du Clergé,” p. 211). 

Their speculations may prove interesting to the theological stu- 
dent, but they are of little or no value to the average Christian. It is 
best, therefore, not to burden oneself with their dogmatic subtilties. 

But the real danger often comes from another quarter. The 
parish priest is not as a rule so apt to preach the learned subtilties 
of theological specialists, as to preach his own personal inaccurate 
opinions. He often strives to be original, and instead of giving his 
people the clear, methodical, living teaching of the Church, he suc- 
ceeds in wearying them with his peculiar notions on debated ques- 
tions, or gives them altogether false views as the result of his super- 
ficial study. 

He tries to avoid the commonplace and the trite by turning aside 
from the beaten path of good old doctrine, and by looking for novel- 
ties alien to the real essence of the dogma he ought to teach. A 
great many priests have made this mistake, and have thus utterly 
failed to instruct their people properly. 

We must indeed never forget that the people—even the most in- 
telligent—are apt to regard as most original what we priests look 
upon as commonplace. How frequently have we seen this proved 


to evidence from the close attention paid by a congregation to a 
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simple but dignified sermon on the elementary dogmas of religion. 
If you take pains in explaining the doctrines of the Church to your 
people year after year, you will never fail to interest them. I have 
frequently found a small country parish much better instructed in 
their faith than a large city parish. Of course these simple folks 
never hear an elaborate discourse on the social role of Catholicism, 
the relations of the Gospel and art, the conformity of Christian 
eschatology with the conscious and the unconscious aspirations of 
humanity, etc., but every Sunday of the year they listen to a good, 
solid instruction on one of the principal dogmatic or moral truths, 
or the sacraments. As a rule they know their faith perfectly, and 
run no risk of forgetting all they learned as children in their Cate- 
chism classes. 

I do not for a moment imply that the old dogmas cannot be 
dressed up in a new and interesting fashion. On the contrary; non 
nova, no new teachings, because dogma is itself immutable, sed nove, 
but in a new way, so that we meet the intellectual requirements of 
our particular audience. A priest cannot preach to meet the needs 
of his age unless he be a thorough student, knowing his theology 
well enough not to sacrifice any of the Church’s essential teaching, 
and at the same time translating the language of the Church’s for- 
mulas into the language of the people. 

Everyone will grant me, that to understand perfectly and to teach 
accurately the dogmas of the faith, to deliver our divine message 
with all its shades of meaning, just as the Church commissions us, 
to make it living, interesting and helpful to all minds, we must give 
a good deal of time and care to the preparation of our sermons. We 
deem this one of the most important duties of the parish priest. 


2.—THE TEACHING OF MoRALS 


A word, too, about the teaching of the moral law. Outside the 
dictates of the natural law, which a good conscience recognizes 
pretty well, although it is always good to insist upon them, there 
are certain laws of the Christian life which ought to be accurately 
explained in the spirit of the Church, the enemy of every extreme. 
Let us shun rigorism, that empty legacy of Jansenism, which arbi- 
trarily narrows the road to God’s Kingdom, and tends to make the 
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Christian life dull and repulsive. Let us avoid on the other hand 
laxism, which, in the desire to please everybody, is forgetful of prin- 
ciples, and widens beyond measure the way to God, to the great risk 
of the salvation of souls. It is certain that the Church has greatly 
modified the severity of her ancient discipline to meet the needs of 
the times. But her morality, based on the Gospel, does not change, 
and her interpreter must scrupulously adhere to her exact teaching. 

We are bound to make a clear-cut distinction between a grave 
commandment, a commandment less important but still obligatory, 
and a counsel of Christ. How frequently we have known priests 
to leave their people under the impression that it was just as much 
a grievous sin to miss Vespers as to miss Mass of a Sunday. Others 
confound sin with the mere occasion of sin, which under certain 
circumstances a person may be obliged to face. Others again put 
some acts of private devotion which are not at all essential above 
the essential requirements of the Christian life. 

In general, the natural and the supernatural are not sufficiently 
distinguished in our moral teaching, if we are to judge from the 
conduct of many souls who are very fond of hearing sermons and 
instructions. They sometimes imagine that their pious practices 
and devotions constitute the very essence of the Christian life. The 
rest matters little, and so, therefore, they do not seem to care about 
acquiring the natural virtues of honesty, truthfulness, respect for 
a neighbor’s good name, or fidelity to the duties of one’s state. Such 
a false view of Christianity ought to be strongly denounced, for it 
lowers the Christian life in the eyes of the world, and often renders 
it odious to those who are not intelligent enough to separate morality 
from the abuses committed in its name. 

We must also unmask that empty formalism which rests entirely 
in external practice, and yet is devoid of any interior life :—that 
routine piety which destroys true merit, entertains illusions, spoils 
frequently the noblest actions, and reduces the Christian life to a 
sort of mechanism—that stupid dualism which makes a compromise 
between piety and worldliness, associates Christ and Belial, and off- 
sets a superficial reading of a page of the Gospels or the Following 
of Christ with the reading of the most immoral French novel, under 
the pretext of keeping up with the times. The aim of our moral 
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teaching should be to destroy all these more or less voluntary illu- 
sions. The priest, who out of false seeking for popularity, fails to 
stigmatize souls in an utterly false security, is not true to his duty 
as a guide of souls. 

Of course one priest may be severe, and another rather indulgent, 
but this is a mere question of temperament and education. We do 
not find fault with either, provided both are true to all the prin- 
ciples of theology. Some souls want a firm and severe confessor, 
while others prefer a more fatherly guide. That is a mere matter 
of taste. But the danger lies in this, that one priest gives absolu- 
tion to everyone under all circumstances, whereas another insists 
upon certain conditions, hard, indeed, but just and helpful to souls. 

Some priests, too, have so far forgotten the duties of their office 
as to use their sacerdotal authority in questions beyond their rights, 
either as men or as citizens. “There are some priests in France 
who have pushed their ignorance of moral theology so far as to 
deny absolution to those of their penitents who were guilty of vot- 
ing for republican candidates; while others, just as bitter, have re- 
fused in the same unjust way to absolve their penitents who voted 
for monarchial candidates.” (Hemmer, Politique religieuse et 
separation, p. 63.) There are many priests who make their own 
private views the norm of their ruling in the confessional, and some- 
times treat devout Christians as if they were schismatics, because 
they will not obey them in a matter utterly alien to their office as 
priest and teacher of Christ’s Gospel. When the teaching of morals 
is so misunderstood in both theory and practice, how can we expect 
it to be taught accurately and with the proper authority. 

(To be continued) 








CASUS MORALIS 
Labor that Excuses from the Fast 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case.—Demetrius, a stone-mason, does not fast on account of his 
laborious occupation. But occasionally a fast day coincides with a 
day when work is suspended on account of a civil holiday, or other 
reason. Demetrius doubts whether he should kep the fast on such 
days. 

Cynthia, a wealthy lady, has no reason either of work, health or 
age to excuse her from the fast. Hence, generally, she observes it. 
But sometimes during Lent she makes a shopping tour, and as such 
trips fatigue her considerably, does not fast on such days. 

Question 1.—What reasons exempt from the obligation of fast- 
ing? 

Question 2.—What kind of labor suffices to exempt? 

Question 3.—Are Demetrius and Cynthia obliged to fast? 

Solution 1.—Fasting is prescribed as a means to the practise of 
virtue and the conquest of the passions. In certain cases, however, 
it would rather be an impediment to this desirable end, It would not 
be virtuous, but wrong, to destroy one’s health or to render one’s 
self unfit to perform one’s duties. Hence delicate health and hard 
work exempt from fasting, and the Church does not intend to oblige 
to it in such cases. 

2. Since fasting is intended to promote virtue, not every kind of 
labor excuses from it. Only such work as has the following quali- 
ties is sufficient to exempt. First, the work must be morally good, 
since exemption is granted only in favor of virtue. Secondly, the 
work must be incompatible with fasting, otherwise there would be 
no reason to omit fasting. Thirdly, the work must be necessary, 
else the law could be evaded at will. 

(a) By good work is meant any honest and lawful labor. Does 
this include work done for the sake of amusing one’s self? It does 
not, if amusement or sport is the only intention. A rational being 
should have a higher purpose than mere sensible pleasure as the 
motive of his actions. But if a person takes a long walk, goes hunt- 
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ing, plays golf or some similar game because he needs the exercise 
or the recreation, no doubt he is entitled to an excuse from fasting. 
St. Alphonsus (III. 1046) does not deny that now and then (semel 
vel iterum) labor or a journey of such kind would be an excuse. 
And Billuart (De Temperantia, D. 2, A 11) also excuses if great 
fatigue results from the exercise. 

(b) Alexander VII. condemned the proposition that all who do 
corporal labor are from that fact excused from fasting and need not 
care whether their work is compatible with fasting or not. It is 
only work that is incompatible with fasting that excuses, 7. ¢., work 
that is hard and protracted. Such is the work done by those who 
toil for their daily living at manual labor, such as farm-hands, car- 
penters, masons, machinists, domestics. There are other occupa- 
tions, which, while not always as strenuous as the above, may cause 
an amount of strain and bodily fatigue equal to that produced by 
hard physical work. Such are the occupations of stenographers, 
typists, storekeepers, clerks, book-keepers, etc. Finally, there is work 
that is chiefly or almost entirely mental, such as that done by busi- 
ness directors, by lawyers and physicians engaged in their profes- 
sions, by the clergy busily occupied in the work of the ministry, by 
students, school-teachers, lecturers and writers. This last kind of 
work is most arduous, and taxes the bodily strength even more than 
that done with the arms. “Jn operationibus animae simul etiam 
laborat corpus,” says St. Thomas (2a, 2ae, QO. 168. A. 2.), “in quan- 
tum scilicet anima intellectiva utitur viribus per organa corporea 
operantibus. Sunt autem bona sensibilia connaturala homini, et 
ideo quando anima supra sensibilia elevatur operibus rationis intenta, 
nascitur exinde quaedam fatigatio animalts, sive homo intendat oper- 
ibus rationis practicae, sive speculativae; magis tamen si operibus 
contemplationis intendat, quia per hoc magis a sensibilibus clevatur, 
quamvis forte in aliquibus operibus exterrionibus rationis practicae 
major labor corporis consistat. In utrisque tamen tanto aliquis 
magis altero fatigatur, quanto. vehementius operibus rationis in- 
tendit.” Those who follow intellectual pursuits are in need of in- 
dulgence as regards fasting, even more than other workers. Hence, 
moralists say that several hours’ fatiguing work in the class-room, 
or only one hour if the matter is difficult, and requires serious prep- 
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aration, suffices to excuse a school teacher from the obligation of 
fasting (St. Alphonsus III. 1049. 5). The same holds true pro- 
portionately in other kinds of mental works, according to the in- 
dustry and endurance of the individual and the observed effects 
that their work causes as regards health. 

Finally, the work must be necessary, 7. ¢., it must belong to one’s 
business, or be required by some good reason of charity, piety, public 
utility. It would not be permissible to undertake unaccustomed 
work on a fast day simply in order to have an excuse. Alexander 


VII. condemned the proposition that unnecessary travelling on a 
fast day frees from the duty of fasting. 

3. There is no doubt that Demetrius is not obliged to fast on 
working days. His hard labor excuses him. Likewise on the free 


days that he takes from time to time he may take more than one 
full meal. Holidays are given not to indulge idleness, but to re- 
cuperate one’s strength by rest and thus to be better fitted to con- 
tinue one’s duties. Recreation is necessary for efficient work. As 
conservation of health and recuperation are the purposes of vaca- 
tions, and as fasting would nullify these results, Demetrius is not 
obliged to fast when he stays away from work occasionally on a 
fast day (St. Alphonsus III. n. 1044). 

Cynthia does well in fasting, since there is no reason for her 
exemption. But if occasionally she performs some necessary and 
laborious work during the Lenten season or other fasting time, she 
has a lawful reason to consider herself excused for the time being. 
Shopping done for the sake of passing the time or of escaping the 
fasting obligation could not be called necessary work. But if the 
intention was to obtain needed diversion or to make purchases, the 
shopping was necessary. A journey may be considered as equiva- 
lent to hard work if it produces notable fatigue. To go a distance 
of twelve miles, on foot, along a difficult road would be very tire- 
some, whereas to travel ten times that distance in a comfortable 
parlor car might produce no weariness whatever. Many persons 
find that the rush and hurry of getting from one place to another 
in a great metropolitan city is far more difficult than the travelling 
of long distances without change over the railroads. Then shop- 
ping itself, even though the shopper travels about easily and finds a 
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great deal of enjoyment in it all, can hardly be considered a pleasure 
trip. At best it is very wearisome when it takes up a morning or 
an afternoon. In circumstances of this kind Cynthia had the right 
to take an extra full meal. Even though the shopping were un- 
necessary, notable fatigue would excuse from the fast on account 
of the actual physical weakness and the need of food, although of 
course she would have sinned previously against the fast if, fore- 


seeing the result, she had nevertheless undertaken the work. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


LETTER oF His HOLINESS TO THE BisHOPS OF SWITZERLAND 


The Holy Father congratulates the bishops of Switzerland. as- 
sembled at Sitten, on the great blessing that God had bestowed on 
their country, preserving it from war when all the surrounding 
nations were engaged in the bloody conflict, and that the Swiss 
people during that time have done a great many works of charity 
and mercy. The Supreme Pontiff is happy to learn that the 
bishops have appointed the third Sunday in September as a day of 
thanksgiving to God for having preserved the country from war. 
He exhorts the bishops to work strenuously for the spread of 
knowledge and the faithful observance of Christian principles, as 
only through the aid of religion will justice and charity overcome 
anarchy and hatred. (Apost. Letters, Sept. 8, 1919.) 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF A FAMOUS BENEDICTINE ABBEY 


The Holy See gives sanction to the re-establishment of the Bene- 
dictine abbey of St. Justina, at Padua, Italy. This abbey, 
famous in the annals of the Order of St. Benedict, is mentioned as 
early as the seventh century. It was destroyed by the Huns, and 
rebuilt in the tenth century. In the sixteenth century the magnifi- 
cent basilica of St. Justina was constructed, and it figures among 
the largest and most beautiful temples of Christendom. The 
grand church contains the relics of St. Prosdocimus, first bishop 
of Padua, and those of St. Justina, Virgin and Martyr. In 1787 
the monastery was robbed of its treasures of art and science and 
the Benedictine Fathers were driven out. The Holy Father is glad 
that, through the efforts of the present bishop of Padua and the 
pastor of St. Justina, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Panzoni, the Benedictine 
Order is once more put in possession of its famous old abbey. 


(Ap. Letters, June 22, 1919.) 


LETTER OF His HoLiness To CARDINAL CSERNOCH, ARCIIBISHOP 
OF STRIGONIA, HUNGARY 
The disturbances which followed the war, as a natural reaction 


of all the suffering which the people have endured during more 
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than four years, have been very grave in the countries of the 
Central Powers. After a long period of suffering they saw them- 
selves finally starved into submission and deprived of the advan- 
tages that victory would have given them, wherefore in the dis- 
content of the people the radical element found it easy to get the 
upper hand, for a while at least, and until the people get back to a 
normal mental condition. This turbulent element, which never does 
any good to any nation, added to the sufferings of war by oppressing 
their own compatriots. The letter of the Holy Father gives to 
understand that the Catholic Church has much to suffer from the 
radical party in power, and he finds consolation in the fact that the 
bishops and most of the priests have acted heroically in the crisis, 
and that the Catholics of Hungary have stood faithfully and bravely 
by their bishops and priests. (Apos. Letter, Sept. 14, 1919.) 


LETTER OF His HOLINESS TO CARDINAL VON HARTMANN AND THE 
Bisuors OF GERMANY ASSEMBLED AT FULDA 


The bishops of Germany met at the tomb of St. Boniface, the 
great Apostle of Germany, and though their country is sorely tried 
at present by the severe demands of a victorious enemy and by 
domestic disturbances, the bishops are hopeful and trust that the 
great Apostle of their country will intercede for them at the throne 
of God, that the Catholics of Germany may stand faithful in the 
days of trial, and pass through the ordeal without harm to their 
faith. 

The Holy Father was glad to receive letters from the assembled 
bishops and he trusts greatly in the bishops of Germany that they 
will be a powerful influence for good; also, he is thankful for the 
triduum of prayer and divine worship that the bishops conducted 
at the tomb of St. Boniface for the needs of the Church and the 
Holy See. (Apos. Letters, Sept. 14, 1919.) 


INVALID ALIENATION OF CHURCH Property CANNoT BE VALI- 
DATED BY THE ORDINARY 


The S. Congregation of the Council renders the decision that if 
Church property has been alienated without observing the conditions 
specified in Canon 1530, in particular the lack of the requisite per- 
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mission of the competent superior, the bishop cannot validate the 
action, though it concerns matters in which he could have given 
permission. (S.C. Conc., May 18, 1919; Act. Ap. Sedis, Vol. XI, 
page 387.) 


OFFICIAL DECLARATION OF MARTYRDOM OF Two IRISH CAPUCHIN 
FATHERS 


The cause of beatification of two hundred and fifty-seven Irish 
Martyrs from the times of persecution by the English Government 
had been introduced in 1915. Now two more names are added to 
the list, that of the Rev. Fiacre Tobin and Rev. John Baptist 
Dowdall, both of the Capuchin Order. (S.C. Rit., July 22, 1919.) 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


INCARDINATION AND THE First TONSURE 


Question. Will you kindly explain how Canons 969, § 2, 112 and 111, § 2, are 
to be reconciled with each other? There seems to be some difficulty to reconcile 
these Canons, for Canon 111, § 2, says that by the first tonsure the cleric is in- 
cardinated in the diocese for the service of which he is promoted to the clerical 
state. Here the Code seems to state absolutely that if a young man is destined 
for another diocese and receives first tonsure, he is incardinated in that diocese. 
Canons 112 and 969, § 2, seem to demand further formalities before the incar- 


dination is completed. 
CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer. Jura juribus concordanda, is a recognized axiom of 
law, and according to that principle Canons of the same Code can- 
not be interpreted in such a way as to oppose each other or to make 
some Canon superfluous and without meaning. The general prin- 
ciple of Canon 111, § 2, which does state that a cleric by reception 
of the first tonsure is incardinated in the diocese for the service of 
which he was made a cleric, is modified by the other Canons, which 
give further details of the completion of ex- and incardination. 

Before we briefly put together the Canons which deal with ex- and 
incardination, it may be well to premise that the former provision 
of law by which a layman could receive from his proper Ordinary 
letters of excardination and could be adopted by another bishop by 
letters of incardination, is not included in the Code and is, therefore, 
to be considered abolished; for Canon 6, 6°, rules that former dis- 
ciplinary laws which are neither explicitly nor implicitly contained 
in the Code, are to be considered abrogated. The Code which, in 
Canons 111-117, states the rules for ex- and incardination, speaks 
only of clerics. 

As to the Canons which have reference to in-and excardination, 
we have, first, Canon 956, which determines who is the proper 
Ordinary entitled to promote a layman to the ranks of the clergy. 
The only bishop who has this right is the bishop in whose diocese 
the young man has domicile, and this, as a rule, he gets through 
the domicile of his parents. If it should happen that the parents or 
legal guardian have no domicile, as specified in Canon 92, in any 
diocese, then the bishop in whose diocese the parents actually live 
(while the young man is not as yet of age) would be the proper 
bishop of such a young man. If he is of age (twenty-one years 
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completed) and the parents have no domicile, the bishop of the dio- 
cese where the young man actually lives would be the proper bishop. 
However, this solution of the question as to the proper bishop when 
the candidate’s parents have no domicile, though it seems to be 
correct according to the rules of the Code on domicile, is not free 
from doubt, since Canon 956 states that no other bishop than the 
bishop of domicile can be considered the proper bishop in reference 
to ordination. In any case, it will be of rare occurrence that the 
parents have nowhere a domicile such as defined in Canon 92. 

Canon 969, § 2, states that the proper bishop is not forbidden to 
ordain, or, by dimissorial letters, to allow another bishop to ordain, 
a man who is in future destined for another diocese, ex- and incar- 
dination having previously taken place. The meaning of this 
Canon seems to be that the man may be promoted to the tonsure 
with the view of serving in another diocese, and that destination for 
another diocese is to be made final by letters of ex- and incardina- 
tion. It is understood that the proper Ordinary who conferred first 
tonsure, or allowed it to be conferred by another bishop, is obliged 
to issue the letters of excardination if he previously agreed to the 
destination of the young man for another diocese. The words of 
Canon 969, § 2, “qui in futurum (the words “in futurum’” are of 
importance) destinetur servitio alicujus dioecesis, praevia legitima 
excardinatione et incardinatione,” seem to state sufficiently that the 
final transfer can be made only after the man has been promoted to 
the first tonsure. 

Finally, Canon 112 specifies the manner of transfer of a cleric 
to another diocese, ruling that the only way of legal transfer is 
through letters of excardination on the part of the proper Ordinary 
of a cleric and letters of incardination of the bishop who receives 
the cleric for service in his diocese. 


Is A DISPENSATION NEEDED FOR THIS MARRIAGE? 


Question. Titius, unbaptized, born of careless Catholic parents, contracts be- 
fore a justice of the peace marriage with a baptized Lutheran woman. This 
marriage occurred five or six years ago. During the influenza epidemic Titius 
was on the point of death. A priest baptized him. He has since recovered his 
health and wishes to be fully instructed so as to be able to receive Holy Com- 
munion and be in every respect a full-fledged Catholic. What about his marriage, 


will a dispensation be necessary, and renewal of consent? 
PAROCHUS. 
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Answer. Though these parties were not subject to that law of 
the Church which demands that, if either one or both are Catholics, 
the marriage to be valid mus’ be contracted in the presence of an 
authorized priest and two .vitnesses, nevertheless the marriage in 
question was invalid on account of the impediment of disparity of 
cult. The priest who attended and baptized the man in his illness 
could have straightened out the matter very easily, but we under- 
stand that the condition of the man was such that he seemed ready 
to die then and there, and only the absolutely necessary could be 
done. 

If this marriage had taken place after the Code became law, it 
would have been valid, for the Code has limited the impediment of 
disparity of cult to persons baptized in the Catholic Church, and 
to those who, though validly baptized in a non-Catholic sect, became 
converts to the Catholic Church. 

In the case, as it stands, the dispensation of mixed religion is 
required, also the prescribed promises of the non-Catholic party and 
a renewal of the marriage contract before the authorized priest and 
two witnesses. 


A MarriAGE WuiIcH CANNoT BE VALIDATED BY THE BISHOP 


Question. A baptized Catholic woman is married by a justice of the peace to 
an unbaptized man who refuses to do anything to rectify the marriage. Two 
children have been baptized without the father’s knowledge, but it is certain he 
will not permit them to be brought up as Catholics. Can a sanatio in radice be 
granted? CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer. A marriage contracted outside the Church, between a 
Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic, or for that matter any mar- 
riage thus contracted (excepting only two cases specified in the law), 
is considered invalid since April 19, 1908, the date on which the 
“Ne Temere” decree went into force. 

The marriage in question is invalid also by reason of the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult, the man being unbaptized. From the 
story of the case it is evidently impossible for the pastor to have 
the marriage rectified by getting a dispensation from disparity of 
cult and having the parties renew the consent. The only possible 
way of validating the marriage might be a sanatio in radice, by 
which the Church in an individual case retracts the law which stood 
against the validity of the contract, and gives recognition to it. 
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The question is whether in this case a sanatio in radice is possible, 
since the non-Catholic party absolutely refuses to consent to the 
Catholic education of the children. Absolutely speaking, an invalid 
marriage can be declared valid by the Church, if the essence of the 
marriage, namely the consent, exists. However, the Holy See has 
not granted to the bishops faculty to dispense and, a fortiori, to 
grant a sanatio in radice, in marriages between a Catholic and an 
unbaptized person, unless the promises are made by the non-Catholic 
party, so much so that a decree of June 21, 1912, states that no dis- 
pensation of disparity of cult shall be granted without the neces- 
sary promises having been given by the unbaptized party, and any 
dispensation given in a case where the promises have not been asked, 
or, if asked, have been refused, is invalid. Canon 1061 says very 
plainly that the Church does not dispense from the impediments of 
mixed religion or of disparity of cult, unless the promises are made. 
However, when a Catholic woman has put herself into such a ter- 
rible position as the case in question reveals, which unfortunately is 
not of rare occurrence, it is a question whether it is not best to take 
the bull by the horns, provided the Catholic party is resolute and 
firm in purpose. It might be as well for the woman simply to tell 
such a man that she will apply for a divorce; for if there are only 
two children and she can get the court to entrust them to her cus- 
tody, it would not be impossible to solve the case that way. The 
husband who has so little regard for the conscience and happiness 
of the wife does not deserve anything better. Whether this course 
is practicable depends a good deal on the character of the Catholic 
and on the other circumstances. If all other means fail, it may be 
worth the trouble to apply to the Holy See, Congregation of the Holy 
Office, which has jurisdiction over this impediment, so as to obtain 
a sanatio in radice. The names of the parties are to be given in full 
since we deal with a matter of the forum externum. Though under 
ordinary circumstances the Holy See does not dispense with the im- 
pediment, as was said above, unless the promises are made, still in 
a case where the repentant Catholic is unable to change the state of 
affairs, the Holy See might very likely grant a sanatio in radice, and 
oblige the woman to do what is in her power to save the faith of the 
children, 
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OBLIGATION OF DAILY PRAYERS 


Question. Is there any need that the confessor pay attention to the penitent’s 
accusation of the neglect of daily prayer, such as grace before and after meals, 
morning and night prayers? 

DrirEctoR ANIMARUM. 


Answer. If one considers the matter merely from the standpoint 
of gravity or levity of the neglect, it might be difficult to prove a 
strict obligation, even sub levi. On the other hand, it is quite evi- 
dent to anyone who stops to reflect on this matter that the want of 
daily prayer, and especially the lack of common prayer in Catholic 
homes, is one of the chief causes for the loss of faith of many Cath- 
olics, as there is no proper spiritual atmosphere, and thus what little 
religious spirit there may be will not sink in deep, and strike root, 
but will become more and more shallow until the breath of the world 
can easily blow it away. Any priest who has some experience in the 
sacred ministry knows that there are many so-called good Catholic 
families in which no prayer is said in common and whose members 
do not even bless themselves before or after meals. Much less are 
prayers said there in the sacred season of Lent, or during the month 
of May or October, as in former times the custom used to be in all 
good Catholic homes. 

Many a priest works hard for his parish, and tries his best to pro- 
mote good attendance at services, and his warning voice is raised 
against the evils of the day. Unfortunately what is nearest to us, 
and should be a matter of course, is often forgotten, so also this im- 
portant question of daily prayers. It is practically impossible that a 
person who faithfully and reverently attends to his daily prayers will 
lose his faith altogether. There may be a fall, but such a person will 
quickly realize the wrong done against God. If all our priests would 
insist unceasingly on the duty of prayer in the home, the failure to 
practice prayer in common in Catholic homes would not have be- 
come so wide-spread. It is difficult to persuade people who get out 
of the practice of saying grace and other prayers to re-adopt this 
practice, but by patient and persevering instruction much can be ac- 
complished, and it is certainly of importance to do something in this 
matter. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywopn, O.F.M. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of February 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 
By the Rev. Hucu Pope, O.P. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Sins oF IDLENESS 
St. Matthew, xx, 1-17 


A.—Why stand ye here all the day idle? 

a) These men are not blamed for their idleness; they offer a valid 
excuse; they were there waiting to be hired and no man hired them. 

b) They are blamed in the end for their discontented spirit; we 


also may be to blame for this, but here he will consider solely the 
sins of idleness. 


B.—A man may be actively employed and yet be idle-minded : 

a) Idle thoughts; they seem so unimportant, yet they indicate an 
idle and therefore an unprofitable mind. Moreover, an idle mind is 
rarely wholly empty of thoughts and these generally not good ones. 

b) Idle words; these, too, seem trifling, yet they are condemned 
by Christ Who tells us that we shall be judged for every one of 
them, Mt. v. 22. 

c) At the same time there is legitimate recreation, and certain 
pleasantries and jokes are quite permissible, since they are simply 
meant for relaxation of mind. 

d) There is such a thing as frittering away our time, e. g., useless 
reading, aimless occupations which lead to nothing and are not 
duties ; 

Holy Scripture speaks of these things as “the bewitching of tri- 
fling,” (Wisdom). 

C.—There is also real bodily idleness. 

i. The “loafer” at the street-corners! 
ii. The man who has no desire for work! 
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iii, The man who wastes his employer’s time; he sins against jus- 
tice; “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay” is a sound ; 
principle. 

iv. The child who wastes his parents’ money by neglect of study. 

D.—Lastly there is a spiritual idleness; this may be described as ‘ 

a waste of God’s time, 7. e., of the life-time which He has given us ; 
in which to work out our salvation: 
i. How few they are who are really in earnest about their salva- 











tion! 
ii. How few who really examine themselves on this point! 
iii. The danger is that no one blames us for this, for no one knows 
it except ourselves—and God who defers judgiment. 
E.—To succeed in this world demands much toil; to succeed in the 
next world demands but little toil! 









SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 






THE VEILED CHARACTER OF CHRIST’S TEACHING 
St. Luke, viii, 4-15 

A.—‘“To you it is given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of : 
God, but to the rest in parables, that seeing they may not see, and 
hearing they may not understand.” To many this is a stumbling- 
block. Yet 

a) He need not have taught us at all. He is free to teach us and 
also free in the manner of teaching which He thinks best. Just in 
the same way He was free to choose whatever materials He liked 
for His Sacraments. 

b) Further, it would be a mistake to suppose that His teaching is 
“veiled” in the sense of being abstruse. He Himself had given the 
counsel : “cast not your pearls before swine,” and in the same spirit 
He so framed His teaching that “he who runs may NOT read.” 

c) What Christ’s teaching demands is a good will to understand 
it and to practice it. 

d) No human art or science can be learnt without effort, and we 
should not value Christ’s teaching if it were so simple that no effort 
were called for on the part of those who would acquire it. 

B.—The truth is, then, that it is not so much Christ’s teaching i 
that is “veiled” as that there is a veil on our hearts which precludes 
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us from appreciating Christianity as we ought. St. Paul points out 
that this was the case with the Jews, see 2 Cor., ili. In our case this 
“veil” consists mainly of three things: 





i. Our prejudices ; men are predisposed to reject a teaching which 
will make demands on their consciences if they accept it. 

ii. Our passions ; these have the power to blind us so that we only 
see what we want to see, and only believe what we want to 
believe. 

iii, Our habitual carelessness when it is a question of things which 
make no appeal to the senses but only to our spiritual nature. 

C.—I must ask myself from time to time: 

a) What practical interest I take in questions touching my reli- 

gion? 
b) Is it sufficient for me in these days to know simply my Cate- 
chism—if I really do know even that? 

c) How many chances come in my way for enlightening others? 

How many of them have I taken? Perhaps I am like the man who 
buried his one talent? 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE WISH TO BELIEVE 
St. Luke, xviii, 31-34 


A.—Christ foretells His Sacred Passion; the Apostles are stupe- 
fied—they understood none of these things. 

a) We, with the fulness of the light which we now possess, are 
perhaps puzzled at their failure to grasp His meaning; probably we 
are still more puzzled at their refusal to believe in His Resurrection, 
Mk. xvi. 14. 


b) Yet this dulness on their part was very natural since they had 
been brought up to expect quite other things of the Christ when He 
should come. 

c) Thus we are sometimes tempted to be angry with non-Cath- 
olics because they do not see truths which to us are so plain. Yet 
we always have to reckon with instinctive prejudices, with ignorance 
and—often at least—with the absence of any wish to believe. 

B.—The Apostles, however, had undoubtedly the wish to believe. 
At the same time it must be remembered that they were destined to 
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be the teachers of the world in general, they were to be the chosen t 
witnesses of Christ’s life, death and resurrection. Consequently 
their faith had to rest on the most solid basis and was not to be given 
lightly by them. 

C.—Hence their “dulness,” “hardness of heart” and “slowness to 
believe” had a twofold purpose in the designs of God: 

a) It was meant to prove to us that they were not merely simple, 
gullible witnesses who believed simply because they wished to do so. 

b) It was meant for the encouragement of people who feel at ; 
times 

i. So little interest in the truths of faith. 

ii. Even so little desire to grasp Catholic teaching. 

iii. So baffled and puzzled by things which are always mysteries. 

D.—In moments of darkness such as these we have to bear in 
mind that 

a) The Apostles themselves found it hard to believe. 

b) Faith is not understanding or vision of God’s revealed Mys- 
teries; it is the acceptance of them on authority—that of God Him- 
self. 

c) That the essential is the will to believe despite the apparent 
difficulties which must always surround what is mysterious. 

d) Faith means walking in the dark—but at the same time hand in 
hand with God. 


ee Se 


First SUNDAY IN LENT 
THE TEMPTATION IN THE DESERT 


St. Matthew, iv, 1-12 










A.—St. James tells us that temptation is a painful necessity: 
Count it all joy, he says, when you fall into divers temptation, i. 2., 
but St. Paul offers us the consolation that God will not suffer us to 
be tempted above that which we are able, 1 Cor, x, 13. 

Temptation, then, is a necessary evil; we would naturally much 
rather be without it though we realize that we all need to be tested, 
and what is temptation but a testing of our worth? 

B.—To encourage us then Christ Himself submitted to be tempted 
by the devil; since He was Man—though also God—this temptation 
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must have been a reality. St. Paul says of Him that He was tempted 
in all things like as we are, but without sin, Heb, iv, 15. 

C.—And since He was God as well as Man, the temptation which 
He chose must have been perfect, that is it must have been compre- 
hensive or embracing all temptations which man can ever be called 
upon to face: 

a) Command that these stones be made bread; in other words, He 
was urged to do wrong in order to satisfy the claims of the body 
which hungered. Many men are ruled by the demands of the body, 
they gratify it on every occasion and become its slaves. 

b) Cast thyself down... and the angels will bear thee up! 
Had Christ appeared in this fashion in the Holy City we can imagine 
what a reception He would have met with! It was an appeal to the 
vanity which is in every man’s mind, the call for self-assertion; a 
temptation arising not from the body, but from the soul or mind. 

c) All these will I give thee if falling down thou wilt adore me! 
When men have become slaves to their bodies or to their mental 
pride a tine comes when they are called to choose between the claims 
of these two masters and those of God. If they fall then they come 
under a triple slavery : the body, the mind and the devil. 

D.—Hence the vows we make at Baptism: I renounce the flesh, 
the world and the devil. 

a) The flesh is man’s first seducer; its demands are terrible; the 
only help is prayer and flight. 

b) The call of the world, of pride and self-assertion comes next; 
it is subtle and alluring. 

c) Finally when a man is enslaved by both these there comes the 
diabolical insinuation: ‘What is the good of God?” And perhaps 
the defiant : “I will not serve!” 


SECOND SUNDAY N LENT 


THE TRANSFIGURATION AND THE LIFE OF FAITH 
St. Matthew, xvii, 1-10 


1. This was a miracle: by becoming incarnate the Son of God had 
that veil for a space and allowed His Divinity to illumine His Hu- 
deigned to veil His Divinity; at the Transfiguration He withdrew 
man Nature and so glorify it. It would be the same if the veils— 
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namely the appearances of bread and wine in the Holy Eucharist— 
were withdrawn and we were allowed to see the Sacred Humanity 
which is hidden behind them. | 

2. At this sight St. Peter cried out: Jt is good for us to be here! 
He suggested that they might make three “tabernacles,” that is three 
“abiding places,” so that the glorified Christ with Moses and Elias 
might remain as he then saw them. 

3. St. Mark and St. Luke add, however, for he knew not what he 
said, that is he did not at the moment realize that he was being al- 
lowed but a passing glimpse of what is reserved in its permanent 
state for the blessed. 

4. God knows that at present, while we are in a state of proba- 
tion, it is good for us to see through a glass in a dark manner, 
1 Cor., xiii, 12; we have to walk by faith and not by sight, 2 Cor., 
a 

5. The task of faith is to realize that this passing, visible, tangible 
world is but a veil shrouding God from the eyes of the body, but not 
—if we really have faith—from the eyes of the soul. We have to 
keep reminding ourselves that the only true “reality” is what is at 
present veiled, and that that veil will assuredly be one day with- 
drawn. 

6. This thought dominated St. Peter’s afterlife. When death 
was at hand for him he rejoiced that he should now “lay aside” 
that “tabernacle” in which he had dwelt so long but which he real- 
ized was no “abiding place” (see 2 Cor., v, 1-8); and he recalls 
the vision which had been vouchsafed him on the mount, 2 Peter, 
i, 13-18. 

7. At the same time St. Peter reminds us that we who have not 
been privileged to see what he saw have the firmer prophetical light 
which is the teaching of God through His Scriptures and His 
Church, and which as he tells us: shineth until the day dawn and the 
day-star ariscth in our hearts, ibid., i, 19. 








SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Service of God 
By the Rev. Cuarves P. BruEuL, D.D. 


“Go you also into my vineyard.”—Matt., xx, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—We read this parable, not tn a spirit of contention and idle curi- 
osity, but with a desire to draw from tt lessons of edification. 

1. As the householder endeavors to gain laborers for his vineyard, so God 
wishes to engage us for His service. Anxiety of God to save all men. Re- 
beats His invitation io serve Him frequently. 

2. We should respond with alacrity and heed the first call. Delay not 
encouraged by the parable. This may be our eleventh hour. 

3. God is not only just in rewarding those that serve Him, but generous. 
We need not be concerned about the reward, but should only be concerned 
about serving God well. The reward depends not on length of years nor 
any outward circumstance. 

The parable contains both a rebuke to pride and a message of hope. 

My friends: The parable read in the Gospel of the day has been 
the occasion of many subtle and intricate discussions which may sat- 
isfy a certain curiosity, but which contribute very little to the instruc- 
tion and the edification of the faithful. To indulge in vain and 
ingenious speculations is not our aim; we are seeking good, substan- 
tial food for our souls and edification for our spiritual life. It shall 
be our endeavor to follow the admonition of the blessed Thomas a 
Kempis, who tells us that “in holy Scripture we must look for that 
which is profitable unto salvation.” He rebukes intellectual curiosity 
in no uncertain accents when he says: “What doth it avail thee to 
discuss subtle questions concerning the Holy Trinity, if thou lackest 
humility and thus displeasest the Trinity? I had rather feel com- 
punction than know its definition. What availeth a great discussion 
on difficult and obscure subjects, since we shall not be censured in 
God’s judgment for not having known them?” Accordingly we will 
eschew all controversy and avoid contention, but will confine our- 
selves to extracting salutary lessons from the scriptural passages 
which we have been privileged to hear. Whatever else may be hid- 
den under the letter of the parable submitted to our consideration, 
we are confident that the simple lessons which we are about to pro- 
pose to you for your spiritual enlightenment and encouragement can 
be legitimately drawn from the text without doing any violence to 
it. Inthe light of the beautiful parable we shall consider the follow- 
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ing points: the call to God’s service, the spirit in which we should 
serve God, and, lastly, the reward of faithful service. 

1) The call to the service of God comes from God Himself. The 
very fact of creation is an invitation to serve God. For no other 
purpose have we been placed on this earth than to serve God. To 
do His holy will is the be-all and end-all of our existence. ‘Fear 
God and keep his commandments; for this is all man’ (Eccl., xii, 
13). It is this service of God that gives meaning and dignity and 
value to the life of man. 

God wills that we should serve Him; for His own sake, because 
His honor requires that His creatures should carry out His holy 
will; but also for our sake, because upon faithful service depends 
our eternal happiness and salvation. Therefore He urges us to 
serve Him. He invites, He calls, He pleads. In every possible 
way He tries to win us to His service. This thought is beautifully 
expressed in the parable. The householder goes forth himself to 
hire the laborers into his vineyard. Early in the morning he goes 
that no one else might anticipate his plans and forestall him. For 
God “will have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge 
of the truth” (1 Tim., ii, 4). In this matter God shows great anxi- 
ety, He is much concerned about the salvation of men. With won- 
derful patience He seeks them. It is His ardent wish that they 
should devote their whole life to Him and heed His first invitation. 
Yet He issues His call again at a later hour and goes forth on His 
errand of mercy. To the market place He directs His steps, through 
the crowded streets He passes, to the city gates He wends His way. 
Everywhere where men gather His call is heard. At every hour of 
the day He sends forth His invitation. Early in the morning to 
the chosen souls that consecrate to Him the firstlings of their life; 
at the third hour to those who have spent part of their life in the 
service of the world; late in the evening, when the shadows of the 
night, in which no man can work, begin to close in, at the eleventh 
hour to those who have long been deaf to His voice and who have 
grown old in their sins. All God calls and He never tires of call- 
ing. He is as concerned about the eternal salvation of men as a 
mother is about the welfare of her children. In a masterful way 
our Lord has portrayed the solicitude of the Heavenly Father. 
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There is nothing more touching, nothing more sublime than this 
eagerness of God to have men serve Him and save themselves. 

Even now the Heavenly Householder is going forth to hire labo- 
rers into His vineyard. Even now, at this very moment, His voice 
rings in our ears: “Go you also into my vineyard.” By the exterior 
preaching of the ministers of the Church and the inner promptings 
of His grace He presses us to work in His vineyard, to lead a life of 
justice and to perform works that will bring everlasting reward. 
Shall we not heed His urgent call. Will we stand about idle or, what 
is worse, serve the world that will perish or become the slaves of sin 
and satan? 

2) This leads us readily to the second point of our meditation, 
that is the spirit in which we shall accept the call of God. If God 
is so anxious that we should serve Him, we ought to respond with 
alacrity to His call. To all appearances the laborers were glad to 
be hired and immediately took up their work. And since the house- 
holder makes no complaint on that score they must have accom- 
plished the alloted task to his satisfaction. It is also apparent that 
those who came into the vineyard at a late hour did so through no 
fault of theirs. They were not habitual idlers, but their idleness had 
been an enforced one from lack of employment. Idleness can get 
no comfort from this parable. For all those whom it introduces are 
quite willmg and eager to work and gladly embrace the first oppor- 
tunity that is offered them. A great sadness and a pathetic regret 
lies in the answer they give the householder. They say to him: 
Because no man has hired us. All day they have been waiting for 
an opportunity to make themselves useful and to earn a modest re- 
ward. By the time the householder met them they had lost all hope 
of being employed, and, consequently, they were in a state of great 
depression. The invitation of the householder sounded like music 
in their ears. With buoyant steps they went to the vineyard, de- 
termined to make up for the lost time by fervor and diligence. 

This attitude of the laborers is well calculated to confound many 
of us who have often heard the invitation of God, but have sadly 
failed to respond to it. To this class belong the lukewarm Cath- 
olics and the unrepentent sinners who put off their conversion in 
spite of the exhortations of the priest and the warnings of pious 
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friends. They cannot excuse themselves by pleading lack of oppor- 
tunity. Their judgment will be severe, for the parable does not 
countenance indolence or remissness in the service of God. On the 
contrary, in its whole structure it is a severe rebuke to sloth in 
whatever form it may appear. 

Let us, therefore, be eager to enter into the service of God. Let 
us not miss the splendid opportunities for doing good that lie about 
us. Stir up in your souls holy fervor and work zealously for the 
glory of God. And if so far we have not devoted ourselves to the 
service of God and neglected our most solemn duties which we owe 
to our Creator, let us no longer continue in this unfortunate con- 
dition. For this may be for us the eleventh hour, the last oppor- 
tunity offered us by God. Delay may be fatal. There is no indica- 
tion that the householder went forth again after that eleventh hour. 
It was the final call. Those who refuse to heed that call have sealed 
their final doom. They shut themselves out by their own fault from 
the vineyard of the Lord. And not having spent their days in the 
service of God, they can expect no reward. 

3) As far as the reward is concerned, the true Christian leaves 
that entirely to the mercy and liberality of God. Genuine love 
thinks more of the privilege of serving God than of the recompense 
for this service. God will not allow Himself to be outdone in gen- 
erosity. The mercenary spirit, anxiously concerned about the re- 
ward, is foreign to Christian mind and incompatible with genuine 
charity. We should be more concerned about doing our work well 
than about the reward. We could not think of bargaining with 
God. He owes us nothing, and when He crowns us, He crowns 
what His grace has accomplished through us. We know that God 
is ever true to His promises and that He will reward us as befits 
His munificence. 

This beautiful spirit is well illustrated in the attitude of the 
laborers that were hired at the third, the sixth, the ninth and the 
eleventh hour. Whereas the laborers that were hired in the morning 
strike a bargain with the householder, the other laborers leave that 
question to the sense of justice of the householder. They are not 
deceived. They receive more than they are entitled to in justice. 
“And the householder said to them: Go you also into my vine- 
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yard, and I will give you what shall be just.” They make no fur- 
ther questions, they put their full trust in him. Their main anxiety 
is to get to work and to earn honestly whatever it shall please the 
householder to give them. We may rest assured that in every case 
the reward shall be just and that in most cases it will far exceed the 
demands of justice. 

Nor does the reward depend on outward circumstances, such as 
length of service or elevation of position. It matters little whether 
we have been called early or late, whether we have been called to an 
important or lowly station in the service of God, provided we are 
faithful, our reward shall be exceeding great. And if God exalts 
others above us and prefers them before us, this should arouse no 
envy in us; God is free in the distribution of His gifts. And if He 
seems to be more generous towards others, we may be confident that 
He will do us no wrong and that His liberality towards others is 
not at our expense. There is no reason for envy in the service of 
God, for He is not only just, but also generous towards all. 

My friends: These are the lessons we may glean from to-day’s 
Gospel. It conveys a message of hope and a rebuke to pride. ‘“‘The - 
first shall be last”; be not presumptuous. Guard against pride and 
self-complacency. Count not the years of your service. Whatever 
you may have done, hold yourself to be an unprofitable servant. 
“The last shall be first”; be not discouraged. Though you may 
have been called at a late hour, and though your work in the vine- 
yard may seem unimportant, it is God’s work and shall find fitting 
reward. Let all think of only one thing, to serve God faithfully, 
loyally and perseveringly. Amen. 
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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Life’s Cares and Our Sanctification 
By the Rev. H. Dunstan Pozz1, O.S.B., D.D. 


“That which fell among thorns, are they ... who are chocked with the cares 
. of this life.”—St. Luke, viii, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—\. The setting of the parable of the sower familiar to Christ’s 
hearers. His warning to them. Explains parable to disciples. Need for 
detailed consideration by us. 

2. Case of unbeliever and inconstant convert, more common case of cares 
of life hindering the Word of God in the souls of the faithful. 

3. Meaning of “cares of life.’ Examples: (a) With those who are making 
their career; (b) in married life, support of family, anxieties about children. 
Strength of these “thorns” a great danger. 

4. We are not expected to destroy these “thorns.” Parable not to be 
pressed in details. Hindrances are to be turned into helps. 

Cares a hindrance to religious duties. Remedies for this difficulty. 
(a) In use of Sacraments and Mass. Try to realize true values, intensify 
faith, strengthen will. Conquering obstacles is progress. (b) Cares distract 
in prayer. We must make cares subject of prayer, and remember that effort 
counts. 

6. Conclusions. Take Christ's warning. Use care for greater sanctifi- 
cation. 


1. One day in the spring of the first year of our Lord’s ministry, a 
few weeks before the feast of the Passover, He was on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, and such a great multitude gathered round 
Him that “He went up into a boat and sat, and all the multitude 
stood on the shore.’’ He raised His eyes and looked on that back- 
ground of hills where the fields gave the first promise of the harvest 
to come. Then He looked on that vast gathering of human beings 
and thought of their souls as land capable of producing a harvest 
to be garnered for the Kingdom of Heaven. He therefore began 
to speak to them the parable of to-day’s Gospel. The theme of the 
sower was a familiar one to them and they would readily understand 
how it was likely that the seed should find such diverse resting 
places. Apart from the more usual method of casting the seed by 
hand, they frequently saw that more labor-saving if less effective 
method in which cattle were used. The seed was placed in a sack 
with holes, this was tied on the animal’s back, and as it was driven 
to and fro the seed was scattered on the ground. Thus they knew 
that the seed might light on the pathway, on rock ground or among 
the thorns, as well as on the prepared and fruitful earth. 

As our Lord concluded the parable, that His hearers might re- 
alize that He had a lesson of utmost importance for them, He 
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raised His voice in a solemn warning and cried aloud: “He that 
has ears to hear, let him hear.” It is true that the Son of God gave 
us the explanation of the story at the request of His disciples. He 
makes quite clear the lesson of the Divine Sower scattering the 
Word of God with unstinted generosity on the diverse souls of men, 
but in the fruitful application of it to our own lives there is call for 
careful consideration. 

2. There are some by the wayside to whom the message of God 
comes, but they will in no way receive it. The devil conquers, “lest 
believing, they should be saved” and obtain the happiness he has 
lost. Others, upon the rock, hear the Word and lightheartedly, 
without sufficient realization of it, accept it; they give it no chance 
of taking a hold of their lives, and at the first difficulty, as light- 
heartedly, cast it off. There was a little soil, but the rock was too — 
near the surface. Unfortunately the hardened unbeliever and the 
inconstant convert are not uncommon in the world, but for most 
of us the lesson is contained in the description of those whose case 
is likened to the seed falling among thorns, “and the thorns grow- 
ing up with the seed, choken it.” These are they “who have heard; 
but going their way are choked with the cares . . . of this life, and 
yield no fruit.” Notice that here the soil is good and the seed is 
also present, but there is in addition that which makes it impossible 
for the seed to bear fruit. Looking honestly into our own lives, we 
must often admit that here is our case. To-day, with this parable 
before us, God is asking us to examine what it is that is hindering 
the fruit of His Word in our lives. 

3. The Word of God often comes to naught, for it is choked by 
the “cares of life.” This phrase has a very wide meaning, for it 
includes anything that causes over-anxiety or a solicitude that is a 
perpetual worry. This calls up the picture of the human soul ham- 
pered and starved in its supernatural life by the multitudinous 
claims on it, arising from the needs and responsibilities of the 
natural life. There are the young men and women, on the threshold 
of life, who, full of keenness and lawful ambitions, give themselves 
up to the struggle for success so that this rules every moment of 
their existence. On their efforts now in their training depends 
their whole future. It is easy to see how in a very real sense these 
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matters absorb all their energies, so that there is a great danger of 
no energy being left for the affairs of the soul. Then how often 
do we find that marriage accentuates the troubles and anxieties of 
life. Think of the head of a household, working day by day in a 
monotonous round of labor in the effort to earn even enough to 
keep those who are dependent on him alive and to do his duty by 
those he loves—sometimes faced by ghastly failure, shuddering at 
the thought of the weakness of his own health which might deprive 
them of his support. Or, again, there is often a wife who has to bear 
the burden, when the bread winner, instead of fulfilling his duties, 
throws aside his responsibility and shamelessly accepts support 
where he ought to give it. Parents also know too well how the 
children committed to them by God are often a cause of great 
anxiety—in their early years a source of perpetual solicitude, in the 
perilous time of youth objects of deep concern as proclivities develop 
and signals of danger ahead are all too clearly shown. 

These are but a few of the aspects of the canker of care which, 
if not watched, will eat away the life of the soul, blind its eyes to 
spiritual things, deafen its ears to the voice of its Maker and alto- 
gether destroy its natural tendency to turn to God. But, to use the 
parable, in such souls there is the good soil, fertile and promising, 
the seed of God’s Word has been sown in due course, but such cares 
as we have been considering have by force of circumstances taken 
root and are the thorns that persistently trust their way among the 
corn and threaten to overwhelm it. We know the strength of the 
thorn as compared with the stalk of wheat, and we know in the 
application of the parable how the claims of worldly cares are so 
evident and continuous and insistent, that the unseen world of the 
soul and its claims very easily fall out of sight. So great is the 
danger that our Lord raises that cry of warning to us that we may 
be on our guard. 


4. But, you will ask, how is this danger to be avoided? Can it be 
that we must press every detail of the parable? As we think of the 
thorns in the midst of the harvest we naturally understand that it 
would be much better if they were not there, they ought to be up- 
rooted and burnt. Can we possibly believe that our Lord wishes 
us to understand that the cares of the world, to which we have re- 
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ferred, must be dealt with in the same way? That cannot be true, 
for God has set us in the circumstances of our lives, placed on each 
of us individual responsibilities, and these have to be faced and 
fulfilled, otherwise we fail in our duty and are untrue to our voca- 
tion. We must remember that it is a recognized rule in the inter- 
pretation of the parables that we must look for the main applica- 
tion and keep in mind that the story is not meant to be pressed in 
all its details. So here, in the thorns tending to choke the corn we 
see the cares of the world hindering the Word of God, but we must 
not press the application and demand that the cares be destroyed. 
We are all “called to be saints,” and each of us is intended to attain 
to holiness in and through the life and its circumstances as ordained 
for us by God. Therefore the need is to see how these cares can be 
turned from hindrances into helps. 

5. If we ask more precisely how the cares of life act as hindrances, 
an answer is ready when we think of our religious obligations. We 
find that the demands, the responsibilities, the worries of our life 
all render difficult the fulfilment of our duties towards God in the 
matter of the Sacraments and Holy Mass. Our convenience in our 
arrangements and the value of time demand so much that we are in 
danger of mistaking the true comparative value of things. The 
peril is in this : that we begin to undervalue these holy things, first, by 
letting them take a second place, so that they go by the board at once 


if they clash with our comfort or worldly interest, and then at 
length they have no place at all, they are not considered. The cares 
cannot be discarded, but the remedy is to be found to turn them 
into helps, in an honest facing of the true values of the supernatural 
life as compared with the natural, and this must be based on a deep 
and living faith. Thus it is that our faith is all-important. Of 
course God asks for a reasonable service and there are times when 


the greatness of the difficulty or inconvenience involved excuses 
from certain obligations, but no difficulty or inconvenience allows 
us to expose our souls to the danger of eternal ruin. A lively faith 
and a firm will to be regular and persevering in the use of the 
sacraments and in attendance at Holy Mass will be a strong break- 
water against the powerful tide of the world’s claims. Thus the 
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soul will grow stronger and get nearer to God in these struggles 
against difficulties. 

Again, we know that we ought to turn to God in prayer with reg- 
ularity and perseverance, but we are discouraged and often give up 
the attempt when we find the effort to think of God is so difficult, 
for when we try to do this, the current of our worldly cares flows 
uninterruptedly through those moments our good will would give 
to God. There are two considerations concerning prayer which 
should help us in this difficulty. Remember, firstly, that distractions 
of themselves do not detroy the value of prayer; all depends on 
whether they are willed by us or not. God knows the clay of which 
we are made, He knows how difficult it is for us to shut out our 
worldly concerns completely at a definite time, for our wills are so 
weak and our imaginations are so strong. What He wants us to 
do is to secure a good beginning to our prayers by putting ourselves 
in His presence, and then, whenever we realize our distractions in 
the course of it, not to give way, but to make a real effort to bring 
our thoughts back to Him. Keep in mind that it is the effort that 
counts, so that though the whole time that we are on our knees is 
filled with distractions, the prayer is not destroyed as long as the 
distraction is not voluntary. In the second place, if prayer is con- 
versation with God, our Father and our Friend, as such He is 
concerned with all the details of our lives and it is true prayer when 
we talk to Him about our daily difficulties, asking with confidence 
for His light and help. Thus when we realize how our anxieties 
are pressing into our prayer, we should use these troubles as sub- 
jects of our prayer and thus turn them at once from hindrances into 
helps, for they will be the means of bringing God into the details 
of our lives in a very real way. 

6. Our divine Saviour cries out to each one of us, “Those who 
have ears to hear, let them hear.” The cares of the world are a 
great danger to your soul, but God wants you to use them for your 
sanctification. When we look through the calendar of saints we 
see much to encourage us in that list of busy men and women—- 
popes, kings, queens, courtiers, statesmen, merchants, students, 
wives and husbands,—who have used their lives with all the heavy 
burden of care and responsibility, to draw nearer to God. Make 
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your own cares a means of your sanctification, a means of intensi- 
fying your prayer, and find in the regular use of the sacraments 
and Holy Mass light and strength to be true to Him, and all will 
‘be well. “We know that to them that love God, all things work 
together unto good” (Rom., viii, 28). 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
True Charity 
By the Rev. CLEMENT THUENTE, O.P. 
“The greatest of these is charity.”—1 Cor., xiii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Charity—natural and supernatural. 
1. True charity must see in neighbor the image of God—Christ Himself— 
a companion on the way to happiness. 
2. True charity must include all—Christ’s charity—Paul’s charity. It must 
exclude none—no enemy. 
3. Deeds—at home—in the neighborhood—in the church. 
Conclusion.—A great reward—an eternal reward. 


Charity is a virtue which every Christian soul seeks to possess; 
which every human being loves to find in the neighbor; which the 
whole world admires. It is a bond that ties together the members 
of a family; which unites the citizens of a nation; it is a golden 
chain that links together all mankind. At all times and in all 
countries there have been men and women who excelled in works 
of charity, whose heroic deeds were written down by historians or 
sung by great poets. There is no book that extols charity so 
eloquently as God’s own book, the Bible, and in the whole Bible 
there is no chapter that describes charity so beautifully and elo- 
quently as the chapter of the inspired St. Paul which I have read 
to you. Notice the charity of which the world speaks so much 
in our times, which consists in giving much money, in giving mil- 
lions, which consists in sacrificing much, life itself, may be and 
often is only a faint reflection, only a little beginning of the charity 
of which St. Paul speaks, “If I should distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Notice, moreover, that 
all of the precious things men of the world seek to possess, great 
learning and great power, are nothing in comparison with true 
charity. “If I should know all mysteries and all knowledge, and 
if I should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
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have not charity, I am nothing.” Charity is a special, supernatural 
gift of God received in Baptism. It is a participation of the Holy 
Spirit, the very Flame of Love. The virtue of faith is great, the 
virtue of hope sublime, divine, but greater than faith and hope is 
charity. It makes us love God with our whole mind, heart and soul. 
It makes us love as a God loved. “Love one another as I have 
loved you,” said Jesus at the Last Supper. 

When we read the holy Gospels in a prayerful way we learn how 
Jesus loved us. His love was so pure, so superhuman, so super- 
natural. With his eyes divine He penetrated the body, saw the 
immortal soul, the image and likeness of the Blessed Trinity in 
every human being. He never looked down on any one. In the 
woman at Jacob’s well He saw the soul sin-stained and He could not 
take His food until He had converted and purified her. In the 
poor, abandoned, neglected man, sick for thirty-eight years, lying 
helpless at the miraculous pond in Jerusalem, Jesus saw the great 
immortal soul. He cured the wounds of the body, but added: “Sin 
no more, lest some worse thing happen to thee.’”’ In the dying cruci- 
fied robber, a man condemned by men, Jesus saw the penitent soul 
and Jesus promised that man, not fit to live among men, a place in 
heaven. 

Thus Christ loved. Thus we must love. To love thus as a God 
loved, our charity must be founded on the rock of faith. We must 
see in every neighbor God, His image, Jesus Christ, and realize the 
truth of the words, ““Whatsoever you do to the least of mine you 
do it to me.” “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” “I am 
Jesus Whom thou persecutest,” said the voice from heaven when 
Saul persecuted the Christians. To help the Christians means to 
help Christ and to persecute the Christians means to persecute 
Christ. 

In the light of faith we look upon all men as “companions on 
the way to happiness.” We are all in the “ship of salvation”’ sail- 
ing to the happy, eternal shores. When travelers meet on a ship 
crossing the ocean they become acquainted very quickly and very 
intimately, because they realize so well that they have everything 
in common, the same ship, the same dangers, the same enjoyments, 
the same harbor. To cast a companion overboard is an unknown 
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atrocity ; to help a sinking victim, struggling with the mighty waves 
is a duty and pleasure of all. This is the picture of life the light 
of faith gives us, and this picture of life gives us a true conception 
of the wonderful dignity and glorious destiny of our neighbor. 

We must love as Jesus loved. The love of Jesus was universal, 
truly catholic. It embraced all, it excluded none. Jesus, nailed to 
the wood of the Cross, dying for friend and foe, is the most per- 
fect illustration of charity, the greatest of virtues. All nations, all 
ages, all classes of humanity were assembled at His feet. He had 
a consoling word, a fervent prayer, a life-giving drop of Blood for 
the blasphemous as well as for His Blessed Mother and beloved 
John. 

A St. Paul studied that crucifix, that living book of charity, and 
learned the greatest lesson it teaches. The mind that was in Christ 
was in him also and the love that was in the Sacred Heart enflamed 
his heart. When a Saul he was very narrow-minded and bigoted, 
“breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord.” When the Holy Ghost had poured out in his heart 
charity, Paul became “all unto all” and died in Rome for the love 
of the Romans, while the Romans devastated Judea and destroyed 
Jerusalem, committing the greatest atrocities. Charity, the great 
gift of God preached by the Apostles, illustrated by the crucifix, 
conquered the pagan world. Charity made the Christians see an 
equal dignity and destiny in all men and made them love all with 
a love as strong as death. That charity reconstructed a Christian 
world on the ruins of the pagan. It honored womanhood, it abol- 
ished slavery, it destroyed in the hearts of nations the pagan hatred 
of nation for nation and united all nations in the Name of Jesus 
Christ. That deep, broad catholic spirit of charity is missed much 
to-day. All things must be re-established in the charity of Jesus 
Christ crucified. 

The word “enemy’ 


’ 


was practically unknown to Jesus and to all 


those who possessed His spirit. A Judas remained a friend, a peni- 
tent prodigal child received the cloak of sonship, the wounded 
stranger, found half dead on the wayside, was picked up and 
taken along in the ship of salvation on the way to eternal happiness. 
The new heroic law, “love your enemies, do good to them that per- 
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secute you, pray for them that hate you,” was observed conscien- 
tiously. In the rich and in the poor, in the free man and in the 
slave, in the Jew and in the Gentile, in the fellow citizen and in 
the stranger, in all, charity recognized a soul for which Jesus 
had died. Charity must be catholic, must make everyone in need 
a neighbor. 

Jesus at the Last Supper “having loved His own unto the end,” 
having poured His charity into the hearts of His own, gave the 
new great commandment, “Love one another as I have loved you.” 
It is indeed a new and sublime commandment; a man must learn 
to love as a God loved. Jesus immediately explained the command- 
ment, illustrated how He loved us by dying for us. True charity 
must be active, self-sacrificing. “My little children, let us not love 
in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth,” writes St. John, 
the much beloved disciple and the apostle of love. St. Paul in the 
epistle of to-day enumerates some of the qualities of true charity. 
“Charity is patient, is kind . . . is not provoked to anger, ... 
beareth all things.” Charity thus practiced makes a home happy. 
Many a home, no matter how magnificent the mansion, is a pur- 
gatory on earth for parents and children, because in the house there 
is no charity which is kind, patient, bearing all things. 

Charity begins at home, but the deeds of charity must not be 
limited by the narrow family circle. Jesus, our model and master, 
“went about doing good.” Every word He spoke and every step 
He took was to make others better and happier. Every Christian 
having charity in his heart and charity in his home must “go about 
doing good.” Jesus did good, not by giving money—He made no 
man a dollar richer—but by helping the sick, consoling the afflicted, 
blessing the children, and by preaching to all the kingdom of 
heaven. Every follower of Christ must excel in the faithful per- 
formance of the works of mercy, both corporal and spiritual. Too 
many of our Catholics stand idle all the day instead of working 
in the vineyard of the Lord and, because of their idleness and 
indifference, too many of our ignorant and indifferent Catholics 
know not the consoling doctrines of the kingdom of God and are 
not on the way to happiness. The heroic deeds of charity are not 
expected from all at all times, but at all times there must be some 
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to follow Jesus with the cross of charity on His bleeding shoulders 
to the very top of Calvary. The martyrs loved as Jesus loved, 
and sacrificed life for the love of God. The missioners, men and 
women, who left all they had, went to distant pagan barbarians 
countries to preach the Gospel, to love as Jesus loved. Heroic 
deeds of charity we miss in our times and need sadly in our times, 
The Church needs many, many young men and women who will 
sacrifice themselves to help the Lord to save souls. Young men and 
women, ask the Holy Spirit to enflame your hearts with His Fire 
of Love. 

Charity is God’s greatest gift. It makes the soul that possesses 
it joyous and peaceful. It leads the soul to do great things to 
bring others to happiness. It is eternal and merits an eternal re- 
ward. Charity never falleth away; faith will end, for the things 
we hope for now we shall see in Heaven. Hope will end, for the 
things we hope for now we shall possess and enjoy in the next 
world. Charity begins now and never ends. On the day of Judg- 
ment all those who persevered in charity will be called “Blessed” by 
the just Judge, and according to the greatness of charity will be 
the greatness of eternal glory. “Faith, hope and charity; these 
three: but the greatest of these is charity.” 





FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
Love of Enemies, a Lesson for Lent 
By the Rev. Paut O’Grapy, A.B. 
“Charity unfeigned.”—Epistle. 

SYNOPSIS.—Christ’s sublime example in practicing His command to love one’s 
enemies. His example closely imitated by the carly Christians, but can the 
same be said of the Christians of our times? It is a sad fact that this divine 
command is, perhaps, most often transgressed by those, especially women, 
who seem most religious. What are the remedies? 

There is a tradition, and it is said experience has proved it true, 


that mothers impress the minds of babies with the sentiments and 


aspirations that they themselves have shortly before their confine- 
ment. We are told there was a painting of a great battle in the 


room where Napoleon was born. 
The early Fathers of the Church often speak of the Cross as 
the bed on which Christ gave birth to Christianity, the Cross was 
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the instrument by which He offered up His life for our regenera- 
tion; and on that “bed” of the Cross He displayed a marvellous love 
for His enemies, even for those who were actually putting Him to 
death. “Father, forgive them,” He said, “for they know not what 
they do.” He did not, we must notice, call them enemies, because 
He would have none of them such; but He substituted the personal 
pronoun “them.” His disciples had heard Him say before that 
if their enemies had offended them, they must, even though they 
are actually offering sacrifice (and we know how serious it is to 
break the continuity of the act of sacrifice once begun), leave their 
sacrifice and go and be first reconciled with their enemies. The 
fact that our enemies have offended us, and not vice versa, does 
not appear to make any difference in the necessity of our seeking 
reconcilement. And, now, Christ was giving them, on the Cross, 
an example of His teaching. He postponed the sacrifice of His life, 
so to speak, on which the salvation of the world depended, to seek 
forgiveness and reconcilement with His executioners. “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

And these sentiments of love had impressed themselves on 
Christ’s early followers, who were, the Gospel tells us, “of one 
mind and one heart.” It was the unity of love that distinguished 
them more than anything else did. Miracles had a great part, too, 
in those early days of Christianity. They drew attention to Chris- 
tianity ; but it was the doctrine of “love one another” that retained 
that attention and made it fruitful in faith and obedience. Miracles 
and wonders wrought by preternatural agencies or human ingenuity, 
were common enough in the world before Christ; Simon Magus 
performed great prodigies in the Apostles’ time. It was this doc- 
trine of “love one another” that was absolutely new. It was new, 
because it commanded love from a different motive, namely, the 
love of God; thou shalt love thy neighbor for the love of God. 
It was new because it was more excellent than the old doctrine of 
hate. “Thou shalt love they friends and hate thine enemies,” said 
the exponents of the old school. “Ego autem dico vobis deligite 
inimicos vestros.’ ‘You have heard what the Scribes have said, 
now, I say to you: You must love your enemies,” said Christ. The 


Jews, indeed, were limiting their old barbaric teaching of an eye 
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for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. They were no longer demand- 
ing the whole head for either, but this doctrine of love, instead of 
hate, for enemies was a thing they could not regard as practical. 
They had sought contentment in hate and could not find it; was it 
possible that it was to be found in this Christian idea of “love one 
another”? ‘That theory seemed to work well in practice; Christ had 
reduced it to practice even on the Cross, and died without a mur- 
mur; and many turned home and said that truly he must be God. 
His disciples were practicing it daily, and suffering, and dying, 
under its sweet influence. “Sola delectio discernit inter filios Dei 
et filios diaboli,’ said a Saint. ‘See how those Christians love one 
another,” said the curious pagans. 

The Cross was the bed on which Christ gave birth to his fol- 
lowers; and that marvellous love which He showed there, and which 
His disciples imitated, distinguished them more than anything 
else did, and disposed the minds of the infidels to regard miracles as 
divine interferences in behalf of Christianity itself, as they really 
were. 

How do Christians feel towards each other nowadays? There 
was a picture in a pagan newspaper during the late war, which was 
full of instruction—and irony. It showed a large number of men 
fighting each other with spears and bombs, and some lying dead 
and mangled on the ground. They were enclosed by four high 
walls, and over these walls there were some Chinese looking on 
at the fight. Beneath the picture was written: “How these Chris- 
tians love one another!’’ The sarcasm is deserved; was the Chris- 
tian world ever so much at enmity with itself? Have Christians 
ever so hated each other, as they are hating each other at the 
present day? What are the causes of this? There are many. We 
shall point out a few. We shall not refer to men’s variety of 
_ taste; some are quiet and meditative; others are light-hearted and 
gay; some are spiritual, others are not so; we cannot expect men 
of different tastes to be happy companions and it is better, perhaps, 
that they should not be thrown together at all. But different tem- 
peraments do not necessarily imply antagonistic feelings, they do 
not imply hatred; in fact, grace often adds to nature in this re- 
spect, and establishes a friendship in Christ. It is not temperament 
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that causes enmity either between nations or individuals; it is the 
everlasting love of the Meum et Tuwm: it is the love of gain. 

All the lower passions of man are starved and come uppermost 
when there is a question of worldly gain. You see brothers living cf 
in peace until their father dies and makes a division of his property. 
Then the demon of avarice and jealousy is aroused, and dislike 

and, perhaps, hatred takes the place of love and friendship; each eh 
wants all for himself. You will see nations fighting valiantly and “ 
loyally side by side until victory is gained and they start dividing 
the spoils and fixing the new boundaries, and then good-bye to 
loyalty, and co-operation, and eternal friendship! We have seen 
dogs playing together and lying down and sleeping together until 
a piece of putrid meat is thrown between them, then they jumped 
up and began to tear each other asunder. 


: : ht x 
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“For not a vice that taints the human soul 
More frequent points the sword, or drugs the bowl’’* 
than this craze for property and gain. 

And another cause is self-consciousness. We are so careful 
about our honor and reputation that we are inclined to regard every 
little incident as a slight to both. We imagine (at least some do) 
that we are in everybody’s thoughts and that everything others do t 
is directed against us. Rivalry in spiritual and temporal matters is ie 
the order of the day. The idea of charitable co-operation is giving 
ground. We are all anxious to be heard, we are all craving for 
notice and offended when we don’t get it. We exaggerate every 
little thing that seems to go against us. We attribute all to plots; 
and so our love for one another suffers in consequence, jealousy, 
and then enmity, take its place. We are glad at our neighbor’s Pe 
failure as it advances our hopes of attracting public notice to our- 
selves; we are downhearted at his successes, as they will destroy 
those hopes. Posuisti tenebras et facta est nox. The understanding 
is at fault; we don’t see all things in God, as our predecessors did. 
The wild beasts take to their lairs when the sun rises. These wild 
beasts of our wicked minds and imaginations would also retire if 
we opened our souls to the light of the Holy Ghost. 

We are told that pride is the source of all sin; it has much to do 
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with enmity. At least it is its stronghold when enmity has once 
entered our hearts. “Revenge is sweet” is the world’s expression, 
Many think it honorable. Am I to forgive my enemy? some ask, 
Yes, Nam vindicta neme magis gaudet quam femina! Yet we are 
told that women and children are weakminded. In truth enmity 
belongs to small minds, to minds that cannot take a broad view of 
the purpose and utility of life, but the strange thing is that you 
will see that this vice of enmity is greatest amongst those, especially 
women, who seem most religious. They belong to many confra- 
ternities, and they scarcely ever miss a spiritual exercise or meeting. 
They may be constant in the recital of the Rosary; and yet they 
can scarcely hear a word of praise spoken of another; failure, not 
success, of others will encourage them in their devotions. The 
devil is a keen psychologist. He amuses them with those accidental 
devotions and leads them to think they are at heaven’s gate; 
whereas they are knocking for admittance “down below.” They 
are neglecting the one thing essential. “If I should deliver all my 
goods to feed the poor and deliver my body to be burned and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing,” says St. Paul. This is how 
the Emperor Honorius would treat those who would speak with 
enmity against him: “If anyone has spoken evil things against us,” 
he said, “we do not wish that he be punished; because if he has 
spoken them through thoughtlessness we ought to despise him; if 
through folly, it is enough that he be punished by his folly, and he 
deserves our pity; if through unkindness, we must pardon him 
because we are Christians.” 

Wrong ideas of honor do demand vengeance, but God’s honor 
does not. “Love one another,” says Christ; “Love your enemies; 
do good to them that hate you,” He says again, and, surely, God’s 


? 


honor, which obedience to His commandments implies, is greater 
than ours. Our honor never requires that we have enmity towards 
our neighbor; but, if it did, then God’s honor forbids it. Though 
we have been offended, we in turn must not offend. Though our 
neighbor commits suicide we must not go and do likewise, and en- 
mity is a double murder. “He who hates his brother is a mur- 
derer,”’ says Christ. He kills his own soul by his sin; and, though 
he cannot, or dare not, murder his neighbor in act, he has already 
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done so in thought or word. He has tried, perhaps, to enlist sym- 
pathy against him, and sow dissensions under the cover of, perhaps, 
religious zeal, amongst his enemy’s companions. He is trying to. 


break Christ’s mystical body, which is more than the Jews wished 
even to do to His natural body as it hung on the Cross. 

We have seen, now, three things with regard to enmity: that the 
Christian of the “olden days” had none of it—they were of one 
mind and one heart; they loved one another; that in the present 
times it has flourished and that charity has grown cold; that the 
external desire for gain is the principal cause; and that it is a great 
sin; now, what are the remedies? They are many: 

1. The careful consideration of the precepts of Christ. “But I 
say to you, love your enemies.” “By this all men will know that 
you are my disciples, if you love one another.” “Forgive and it 
shall be forgiven to you.” “Be merciful as your Father is merci- 
ful.” “With what measure you mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” And every time we say the Lord’s Prayer we ought to 
ponder on the words, “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” Christ, who is our model in every- 
thing else, should also be our model in this virtue of “love one 
another.” 

2. We ought to keep in mind that it is the test of real Christians. 
All the other tests are liable to be abused, and lead to hypocrisy or 
dissimulation. But this never. A man who forgives those who 
have offended or insulted him, from his heart, is a true Christian; 
we have it on the word of Christ Himself. 

3. Utilitate vulgus amicitias probat. And pardon and mercy are 
useful things to practice. Men’s fortunes, like the world, are re- 
volving, and perhaps our enemy of to-day may be able to assist us 
to-morrow if we have him for a friend. Concordia minimae cres- 
cunt; discordia maximae delabuntur. 

4. And, lastly, we have the example of Christ Himself, who, 
while He was actually dying on the Cross, in the midst of His 
torments, with His last breath prayed for His enemies and tried 
to lessen their crimes. “Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Call Unto Sanctification 


By the Rev. WILLIAM ByrNE 


“For God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto sanctification.”—] 
Thess., iv, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Christ on several occasions, as recorded in the Gospel narra- 
tive, condemned the sin of impurity. 
2. The Church, speaking in the person of Christ and teaching His doc- 
trines, inveighs against this vice to-day. 
3. Purity of life is urged upon all: (a) husbands; (b) wives; (c) young 
women; (d) young men. 
4. We should obey the call of God. 


Christ did not hesitate to warn the people of His day against 
the vice of impurity. He spoke of it to the woman of Samaria. 
In the course of a conversation, most tactful and adroit, He drew 
from this woman the acknowledgment that she had no husband. He 
then interpreted her statement as follows: “Thou hast said well, 
‘I have no husband’: for thou hast had five husbands: and he whom 
thou now hast, is not thy husband. This thou hast said truly” 


(John, iv, 17-18). By this reprimand Jesus opened the eyes of the 
woman to the wickedness of her life and effected her conversion. 

In His Sermon on the Mount He warned His hearers against the 
sins of impurity in thought and desire: “You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ But I 
say to you, that whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after 
her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart” 
(Matth., v, 27-28). 

In the same plain and forceful language Christ condemned the 
evil of divorce. When the Pharisees urged that they should be 
allowed to put away their wives as had been done in the Old 
Dispensation, Jesus explained that this privilege was granted to 
the Jews only for a time because of their fickleness and inconstancy. 
“But I say to you,” He continued, “that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery, and he that shall marry her that is put away, 
committeth adultery” (Matth., xix, 9). 

The Church is the representative of Christ on earth: she con- 
tinues His work among men. She teaches with His authority: she 
proclaims His doctrines. “All things whatsoever I have com- 
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manded you” is at once the burden and the scope of her mission. 
Obedient to the divine mandate, she warns men to-day, as Christ 
warned them in His day, against the vice of impurity; she calls 
them to sanctification. This call is addressed to every age and 
condition of life—husbands, wives, young men, young women. 


Husbands, be faithful to your wives. The woman to whom you 
plighted your fealty at the altar left her home with all its holy 
associations, that she might give all to you. She left her father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, because she thought that you 
would be to her all that she had forsaken; that you would be to 
her a father and a mother, a brother and a sister. Who will rejoice 
with you in the day of prosperity or console you in the hour of 
sorrow as does that loving, faithful wife? She cares for your 
children; she trains and educates them; she teaches them to love 
and respect you, as she loves and respects you. She lives for you; 
she would even die for you. Try, then, to be thoughtful of her; 
try to show her a little human sympathy and kindness; try to en- 
courage her in that noble work which she is doing. But, above all 
things, be faithful to her. If there is anything designed to break 
a good woman’s heart it is the knowledge that her husband is untrue 
to her. 

Women complain that their husbands can disregard every law of 
matrimony with impunity; while they, if they fall but once, are 
regarded as outcasts. But this is not true. There is not a separate 
code of morality for the men. They are bound by the same laws, 
the same precepts, as the women. This is the plain teaching of 
Christ: “For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh” (Matth., 
xix, 5). 

Wives, be faithful to your husbands. The closeness of the union 
which should exist between husband and wife is expressed by 
Christ in one short sentence: “They shall be two in one flesh” 
({bid.). It is impossible to express in words a closer, a more inti- 
mate bond than this. It implies a union which not only conjoins 
the husband and wife but which excludes the association of either 
husband or wife with another. Hence, the unfaithful wife is not 
joined in true wedlock with her husband. She is false to God; she 
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is false to her husband; she is false to the marriage contract. The 
law of Moses commanded that such a woman should be taken out 
and publicly stoned to death. While no such penalty is meted out 
to-day, yet we can not believe that this crime has lost any of its 
heinousness before the all-pure, all-holy God. 

Just as there is nothing which so ennobles a woman as thie 
virtue of purity, so there is nothing which so degrades her as the 
vice of impurity. A woman who is good and pure and true is the 
fairest, the most beautiful of all earthly creatures. Man will put 
her on a pedestal and bow down in veneration before her. But for 
a woman who is false, for a woman who is double-faced—every 
decent man can entertain only scorn and contempt. 

Young man, love and honor the girl with whom you are keeping 
company and whom you expect to marry. To love means to wish 
what is good, and to do what is good, unto others. How, then, 
can you say that you love a girl if you do not respect her? When 
she becomes your wife you will expect her to be true, faithful to 
you even unto death. But what guarantee will you then have that 
she is true to you, if she is false both to God and to herself now? 
The days of your courtship should not be marred by libertine con- 
duct; they should form a period of holy, chivalrous love—a love 
that will grow and increase as the days go by until it is transformed 
by the sacramental graces of matrimony into that higher and 
greater love which will enable you to surmount all the trials and 
crosses of life, to remain faithful, one to the other, until death do 
you part. 

Young girls, always lead pure and holy lives. Remember that 
the virtue of purity is the finest, the most beautiful ornament that 
a girl can possess. It is a jewel of great price, to retain which you 
should make every sacrifice. Always and everywhere insist on 
your right to be treated as a lady. Do not make the mistake of so 
many young girls who think that they can win the affection of a 
young man by permitting undue familiarities. A good end does 
not justify sinful means; indeed, it seldom profits by such methods. 


Show a young man that you are pure and virtuous; and, if there 
is a spark of manhood in him, he will think a thousand times more 
of you. Do you want that man to love and respect you as his wife? 
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Then, show him that you possess that which always commands love 
and respect—the virtue of purity. 

This is a matter in which you can not be weak or yielding. 
Your attitude must be one of unbending opposition. The advice of 
the poet is especially apt here: “resist the beginnings.” Yield once, 
and you are lost forever. Resist the first advances, and you have 
won the day. It is much easier to ward off evil than to undo its: 
effects. To repair the consequences of that first act of disobedience 
the Son of God saw fit to assume man’s nature and to die on a 
Cross; and even this great remedy is unavailing for only too many 
who will not seek God nor Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 

In the sixth beatitude the vision of God is promised to those 
who are clean of heart. While the cleanness here enjoined would 
seem to import an absence of all sinful defilement, one can not but 
feel that it excludes in an especial manner the vice of impurity. 
The carnal man’s mental vision is dimmed, if not destroyed; it is 
only the chaste man who perceives the things of the spirit. His 
eyes are always towards the Lord, his heart is ever on high, so that 
even here on earth he enjoys a foretaste of that happiness which 
is to be fully realized only in Heaven. Let us not, then, give ear to 
the voice of the flesh enticing us to comfort and luxury and sinful 
enjoyment; let us rather obey the call of God summoning us to 
purity and holiness of life. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


Some Documents on Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


According to Clement XIII., who did much to establish and 
spread the love and worship of the Sacred Heart, the very purpose 
of this devotion and its feast is that “by means of the symbol of the 
most Holy Heart, the faithful may more devoutly and more fer- 
vently bring to mind the love of Christ suffering and dying for the 
redemption of the human race, and instituting the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood in commemoration of His death.” 

Note that the Heart here is spoken of asa symbol. And what does 
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it symbolize? Christ’s love; that love of God which yearned to sat- 
isfy for the sins of men; that love of reparation to the Heavenly 
Father by which Jesus was moved to suffer and die for the redemp- 
tion of the human race, and yet to abide with us in the Eucharist as 
our food. When in devotedness we give back love for love, love of 
reparation for love of reparation, it is not merely tenderness of love 
that we purpose, but most of all strength of love—such strength of 
love as enables our Lord to bear our sickness, our bruises, the chas- 
tisement that was our due. 

In the very same tenor Pius VI. writes to the Bishop of Prato- 
Pistoia, June 30, 1781: ‘The substance of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart lies in this: that we meditate upon and worship the 
boundless charity and outpoured love of our Divine Redeemer under 
the symbolic representation of His Heart.” 

The postulator of the cause, while pleading for the establishment 
of the feast of the Sacred Heart, clearly laid down the same anal- 
ysis: “The chief object of this devotion is the boundless love of the 
Son of God; that love which led Him to suffer death for men, to 
give Himself all in all to us as food in the most Holy Sacrament of 
the Altar; the while all the ingratitude, all the contempt, all the inju- 
ries and outrages, which He in this state of immolated Victim must 
needs receive until the end of the world, did not preclude His ex- 
posing Himself day after day to such insults and affronts by men, 
in order the more effectively to bear us witness to the excess of His 
love.” (Cf. Nilles. De rationibus festorum sacratissimi Cordis Jesu 
et purissimi cordis Mariae. Innsbruck, 1869, p. 78.) 

We should give chiefest heed to these ecclesiastical documents if 
our devotion to the Sacred Heart is to be that which the Church ap- 
proves. One may read with profit the writings of Blessed John 
Eudes, the first to spread a public cult of the Sacred Heart, and to 
honor it by a feast and an office. And the wonderful revelations to 
Blessed Margaret Mary, who seems not to have known that the 
Blessed Eudes was already propagating the same devotion, may help 
one to love our Lord with a love of reparation for sin. But we must 
remember that the teaching of Blessed Eudes, and even the private 
revelations to Blessed Margaret Mary, were only the occasion of the 
spread of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. This devotion, as all 
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devotions of the Church, is founded on the deposit of faith, which 
was revealed by Christ and the Holy Spirit to the Apostels. 

An objection was proposed to Benedict XIII. against the estab- 
lishment of the feast of the Sacred Heart. Such a feast would be su- 
perfluous ; nor would it be distinct from the feasts of Corpus Christi, 
and of the sacred passion. Fr. Gallifet, S.J., made reply that the 
feast would be entirely distinct from those just mentioned. “The 
proximate object of the feasts designated in the objection—to wit, 
of the passion, wounds, crown, nails, etc.—is not really Christ’s love. 
Whereas in regard to the feast of the Heart of Jesus the proximate 
object, inseperable from the Heart itself, is the love with which this 
most holy Heart glows. And so we may say that Christ’s love for 
men is by this feast most truly and directly reached.” 

To sum up, in our devotion to the Sacred Heart we adore the 
Heart of Flesh of Christ in so much as it is the symbol of His love 
of reparation. This love of reparation is primarily the human love 
of Jesus for His Father, whereby He would repair the order which 
sin has shattered. Secondarily, this love of reparation is for us sin- 
ners. In love to us, Jesus satisfies for us, pays the penalty of our sins, 
redeems us by the price of His Blood, sets at one the souls that sin 
set at naught with God. So great is this love of reparation of the 
Sacred Heart, that He not only suffers and dies for us; but abides 
with us as our Emmanuel, God with us, to be our food, and that 
despite the full knowledge of all the insults to be received in this 
very sacrament of love. 

Like to His love of reparation should be ours. Ah, what a mighty 
motive is implied by our prayer : “Make our hearts like unto Thine.” 
Our hearts can never be like unto His, our love of reparation can 
never be such as His in the full sense of the word. And yet the like- 
ness for which we pray is true and non-figurative. We do not ask 
that our satisfactions be like to the satisfactions of Jesus, in the in- 
finite, superabundant value, which His merits and satisfactions have 
by virtue of the substantial sanctity of the hypostatic union of 
Christ’s human will with His divine. What we ask is that our satis- 
factions have at least a finite likeness of the infinite value of His 
works, and be as like as may be to the satisfactions of Jesus. He is 
the Head of the mystic Christ, and as such is vivified by the same 
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accidental sanctity of sanctifying grace as vivifies us His mystic 
members. Yes, we are vitalized by the very same principle ef sanc- 
tity which vitalizes our Head. And by a value, which is consequent 
upon that principle of mystic life, our satisfactions actually are, in 
a limited sense, like unto the satisfactions of Jesus; our love of rep- 
aration is somewhat like unto His; our little hearts are in a small 
degree like unto the great Heart of the Christ. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. THUENTE, O.P. 


IV. 
“The Son of God, Who loved me, and delivered Himself for me.”—Gal., ii, 20. 


St. Paul had a great devotion to the Holy Namie, loved it much, 
and preached it constantly. Jesus called him “to carry His Name 
before the Gentiles and Kings and children of Israel.” Paul med- 
itated on that name as he saw it on the Cross. He knew nothing 


but “Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” St. Paul discovered that the 
name meant love and love for him personally. ‘He loved me and 
gave Himself up for me.” What a beautiful and practical subject 
is this for our prayerful study. 

Jesus means love. “Jesus, lover of us,” is one of the sweetest 
invocations of the Holy Name Litany. He died on the Cross not 
so much to redeem us, for He could have redeemed us without blood 
and death, but to tell us in the language of Blood that Heloved us. To 
learn to appreciate, to feel the greatness of this truth, imitate St. 
Paul; study with your whole mind Jesus Christ crucified. Have a 
crucifix in your room; read, again and again, the Passion of Christ 
as you find it in the four Gospels; make frequently the Way of the 
Cross; say devoutly the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary, and 
bear in mind always that Jesus gave Himself up for you with per- 
fect knowledge, full freedom of will, with suffering unspeakably 
great—all because He loved you. 

Christ constantly foresaw His Passion and death, spoke of it fre- 
quently, and described it minutely. He looked forward to it as the 
climax of His life, as the climax of creation. “The Son of Man— 
is come to give His life, a redemption for many.” “Behold, we go 
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up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be betrayed to the chief 
priests and the scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death, and 
shall deliver Him to the Gentiles to be mocked, and scourged, and 
crucified” (Matt., xx, 18). The disciples, especially Peter and 
Thomas, pleaded and implored Him not to go to Jerusalem, but 
Jesus calmly went to give Himself up to the enemy because He 
loved us. He is Jesus, the lover of us. 

Jesus, while in the hands of the enemy and nailed to the wood 
of the Cross, remained perfectly free. With dignity and majesty 
He went to meet Judas coming with “a band of soldiers and ser- 
vants—with lanterns and torches and weapons, and calmly said to 
them: “Whom seek ye?” and at the answer, “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
He replied: “I am He,” and with an act of His will threw them all 
flat upon the ground. Judas had no power to take. Jesus gave 
Himself up freely. When Peter drew the sword, Jesus said to 
him: “Thinkest thou that I cannot ask my Father and He will give 
me presently more than twelve legions of angels?” “It must be 
done.” Love forced Him. Not the nails, but love wounded His 
hands and feet, pierced His heart and kept Him hanging patiently 
while the blaspheming enemy cried: “If Thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the Cross.” They put over His head His cause, 
written: “This is Jesus.” The cause was love. Jesus means Love. 

Jesus gave Himself up with full deliberation; and in giving Him- 
self up He suffered much; and in the greatness of His suffering we 
see the greatness of His love. 

Honor the Name of Jesus by learning to know Jesus. Learn to 
know His suffering, His death. There is nothing in the history of 
the world so beautiful as the life of Jesus; and in the life of Jesus 
there is nothing so beautiful as His Passion and death of love. 
Enter the Garden of Olives and fall not asleep as the privileged 
disciples; watch Him and pray with Him; see Him fearing, sor- 
rowful unto death, falling flat upon the ground, upon His face, 
while the perspiration on His brow turns into blood. Follow Him 
like a John; stop not like a James; deny Him not like a Peter. See 
how the soldiers do with Him “just what they would.” Go with 
Him loyal as a John; stand by Him unto the end; see His bleeding 
hand lifted up to Heaven to give the price of redemption to open 
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ey 


the gates of paradise; see the bleeding arms outstretched to embrace 
all penitent sinners; see His loving heart opened, an opening for 
every prodigal child, and you will say with St. Paul, “He loved me 
and gave Himself up for me.’’ And you will bend your knee in 
the Name of Jesus and pray Jesus “amiable,” “admirable,” “most 
patient,” “most obedient,” “lover of us” have mercy on us. 

When St. Paul understood and felt that he was loved by Jesus 
he loved Jesus with his whole mind, heart and strength. Nothing, 
no suffering, no famine, no peril, no prison, no persecution, no 
sword could separate him from Jesus. Paul loved Jesus and carried 
the Name of Jesus to Jews and Gentiles; Paul loved Jesus and gave 
himself up to Jesus, toiling for Jesus; suffering for Jesus, dying 
for Jesus. Thus we must love Jesus; give ourselves up to Jesus 
and learn to do good in His Name, and by spreading the knowledge 
of and the devotion to His Name. 

“T, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to my- 
self.” This prophecy of Jesus has been fulfilled. It is not His 
teaching in the temple, not His sermon on the mountain, not His 
Transfiguration on Tabor, not His Ascension into Heaven; it is. 
His being lifted up from the earth, His giving Himself up to the 
enemies because of love and as a manifestation of love that has 
touched the hearts of millions and has drawn the hearts of mil- 
lions at all times to Himself. 





LENTEN SERMONS 
The Necessity and the Works of Penance 
By the Rev. CLEMENT THUENTE, OP. 
: 


“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness. Make straight the way of 
the Lord.”—John, i, 23 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Sinners must do penance. Lent is the season of 
penance. The Baptist is a perfect model. ; 
1. He was holy but austere in his manner of living, eating, dressing. Hts 
life accuses us of sins of vanity and sensuality and calls us to do penance. 
He had a strong Christian character. It makes us realize our mora 
weakness and teaches the need of penance. 
3. The Baptist was great in humility. We see our pride and repent. 
Conclusion—We resolve to listen to the voice of the Baptist during Lent, 
to spend the season imitating him. 


Every Christian, enlightened by God’s light, knows and feels 
that he is a sinner. He says every day and many times a day: “I 
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have sinned often in thought, word and deed through my fault.” 
He knows, moreover, that sin is a great evil and the cause of all 
evil. It changed a Lucifer into a Satan, a Paradise into a Vale of 
Tears, a Land of Peace into a World of War. It changes an inno- 
cent, happy, peaceful heart and makes it ugly, unhappy and fills it 
with a fear of punishment. 

This consciousness of sin and its wickedness _ the soul under 
the influence of God’s grace penitent and animates it with the spirit 
of penance. “Sin,” says the great Augustine, “must not remain 
unpunished ; it is not becoming, it is not good, it is not right. Then, 
as sin must be punished, punish it yourself, that you may not be 
punished for it.” 

Lent is a holy season for penance, for punishing ourselves for 
our sins that the merciful God may spare us. The observance of 
Lent, although it is far from what it used to be, and far from what 
it should be, is yet a sacred duty dear to a Christian heart. The 
churches are filled on Wednesday and Friday evenings, and many 
assist at Holy Mass very early in the morning. Even non-Cath- 
olics, who ridiculed Lent years ago, speak of it as a holy season and 
assist at special religious services. 

To spend Lent well, to do “works worthy of penance,” to bring 
forth fruits worthy of penance, we shall take for our patron John 
the Baptist. John excelled in practicing penance and in preaching 
penance. John could say not: “I have a voice,” but “I am a voice.” 
His whole manner of life was a most powerful voice which filled 
the desert, the wilderness with penitent sinners. Jesus Himself 
went to see him, to listen to him, to receive the sign of penance pub- 
licly from him. 

The Baptist is one of the greatest saints in Heaven. He was 
purified before he was born, and he was canonized before he died. 
Excepting the Immaculate Lady, called “full of grace,” no man re- 
ceived from God such unqualified praise as this apostle of penance. 
“Amen I say to you there hath not risen among men that are born 
of women a greater than John the Baptist.” 

In the history of this greatest of men, written not by erring man 
but inspired by the Holy Ghost, we clearly see that his greatness 
consisted in the many great gifts he received from God. God made 
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him great. His parents, Zachary and Elizabeth, were great saints, 
The saintly parents prayed perseveringly for the great blessing— 
the blessing of a child—until an angel appeared and said, “Fear not, 
Zachary, for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shall bear 
thee a son—and he shall be great before the Lord—and he shall 
convert many of the people of Israel to the Lord their God.” When 
the child was born, “filled with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother’s womb,” the father had “joy and gladness” and prophesied 
singing, “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.” Who can imagine 
and who can describe the love and fear with which both father and 
mother cared for and instructed that child to whom and of whom 
they could say, “Thou, child, shalt be called a prophet of the High- 
est: for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His 
ways: to give knowledge of salvation to His people unto the remis- 
sion of their sins.” They prudently feared the wickedness of the 
world and took him out of the world into a desert where “the child 
grew and was strengthened in spirit” until he was chosen and sent 


by God “to give testimony of the Light.” Well could John at the 
end of his life, reflecting on his past, proclaim the great universal 
truth: “A man cannot receive anything unless it be given him from 
Heaven.” 


This great sinless saint did penance. He led a most austere life. 
“What went you out to see?” Jesus asked the multitude—*A man 
clothed in soft garments?” John had his garments of camel’s hair 
and a leathern girdle about his loins. “His home was a cave in the 
wilderness, and his meat was locusts and wild honey.” “He drank 
no wine.” What a home, what a dress, what a food, what a manner 
of life was this of the greatest of men, the greatest of prophets, the 
Precursor of Jesus Christ, the voice inviting us to do penance! 

Like John, we have received great gifts from Heaven. We had 
good parents, we were reborn “in fire and in the Holy Spirit,” we 
received the light of Faith. More than John, we receive Jesus fre- 
quently in Holy Communion. “He that is lesser in the Kingdom 
of God, is greater than he”; but like the prodigal son we have 
squandered our heavenly inheritance: we have sinned. “Unless 
you do penance, you shall all likewise perish.” Let us imitate a 
John and fortify ourselves in our way of living, eating, drinking 
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and dressing, that we may atone for our sins and, in our humble 
way, give testimony of “the Light” and that “the Light” may praise 
us as Jesus praised the penitent John. 

Jesus, the Son of God, praising John, the greatest among the 
sons of men, pointed out and eulogized specially the fortitude of 
his character: “What went you out into the desert to see, a reed 
shaken by the wind?” Jesus meant to say John is not like a reed 
shaken with every temptation, but like an adamant rock. To stand 
like a rock in the midst of men—weak, jealous, hypocritical, de- 
tracting and calumniating—means to fight great moral battles, to 
suffer almost crushing humiliations, to do heroic works of penance. 

John stood in the desert practically all alone, crying: “Do pen- 
ance for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” Some believed in him, 
and some laughed at him. Many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
representing the aristocratic and learned classes came to ridicule 
and criticise him. John fearlessly called them a “brood of vipers.” 
“Priests and Levites came, sent by the highest court to question his 
authority to preach and baptize. Their anger did not intimidate 
John. The King of the nation gave great scandal living in adul- 
tery. We read, the King feared John “because he was holy,” but 
the holy John did not fear the wicked King. Publicly he denounced 
his scandalous life. John was arrested and cast into prison, but 
from the prison cell came the voice, “It is not lawful.” John was 
not a reed. John was a rock that all wealth and fame and worldly 
power could not shake. 

His heroic fortitude is a voice crying, “Do penance.’ It makes 
us feel our sinful weakness. It makes us realize that we are like a 
reed shaken by the waves of popularity and flattery and honors. 
May it encourage us to do penance for our sins of the past, and to 
be fearless and firm in the future. The greatness of the sanctity 
of John to whom Christ applied the prophetic words: “Behold I 
send my angel,” is manifested most clearly in his humility. The 
multitudes filled the desert and admired him as one of the greatest 
of prophets, an Elias or a Jeremias. The sinners listened to his 
voice and obeyed, receiving publicly the sign of penance. Enthu- 
siastic young men remained with him to assist him as faithful dis- 
ciples. The King and the High Priest feared him, seeing his popu- 
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larity and knowing his sanctity, but all that did not make John for- 
get that he was not “the Light,” that he was only a testimony of 
the Light. He was not ashamed to bow his head to Jesus, the un- 
known Nazarene, and to confess, “I ought to be baptized by Thee”; 
to profess publicly, “the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
loose” ; to pronounce that difficult word, “He must increase, I must 
decrease”; to send the multitude and even his disciples to “the 
Lamb of God”; to find himself all alone, abandoned, apparently 
forgotten and unrewarded in a prison; to die ignominiously at the 
request of a lustful woman. How great is John in the midst of 
those great humiliations! How like Christ on the Cross! 

Does not the mighty voice of the humble, saintly John accuse us 
of pride and condemn us? “Unless you do penance you shall all 
likewise perish.” 

Would to God we had to-day in every Catholic pulpit such a 
Baptist—powerful in word and more powerful in deed—to draw _ 
the worldly people into a spiritual desert, to make them penitent, 
to prepare them for the Kingdom of Heaven! May the living voice 
of the Baptist live in our souls during this Lenten season and pro- 
duce its salutary effects. Take home, dear friends, the picture of 
this apostle, develop it in your minds, meditate on his words, re- 
solve to spend these days, as far as possible, in leading a quiet 
inner life, dressing modestly, fasting as far as health permits; firm 
as a rock in keeping good resolutions and humbly submitting your 
minds and hearts to the Lamb of God, that He may take away our 
sins. Then Jesus will praise us on the day of judgment as He 
praised the Baptist of old. 

May the voice of John that was so powerful in the desert, crying 
“Do penance,” be powerful now in Heaven before the throne of the 
God of Mercy, interceding for us and for the whole militant Church 
and attain for us the grace of repentance and the spirit of penance. 
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II. 


“Do penance, for the kingdom of God is at hand.”—Matt., iii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Heaven is near—the way to heaven is penance— 
co preached it; Christ took it upon Himself; all the saints followed Him 
in this. 

1. Carry the cross God sends patiently—Jesus our model—meditate on 
His passion—imitate Him. 

2. Observe the laws of the Church—abstinence—fasting—avoiding amuse- 
ments—works of piety, truly worthy of penance. 

Conclusion—All that must be done, not in the spirit of the Pharisees but 
in the Holy Spirit—and the Father will reward. 


The Kingdom of God is life everlasting. We all love life and 
want to live forever, live without sorrow or pain, live in joy and 
gladness. That is Heaven. That Heaven is near, as near as death, 
and death may come in the middle of any night. The middle of any 
night may bring us the Kingdom of God. 

The way to that Kingdom of God is penance. John practiced 
and preached it to prepare the multitudes for the coming of Christ. 
Jesus came and preached and practiced penance. “The Kingdom 
of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent bear it away” ( Matth., 
xl, 12). “He that taketh not up his cross and followeth Me, is not 
worthy of Me” (Matth., x, 30). “Narrow is the gate and straight 
is the way that leadeth to life’ (Matth., iii, 14). 

This doctrine of Christ is made clear to us by His daily life. 
From His birth in Bethlehem, to His death on the Cross, He took 
the narrow road, leading a simple, quiet life, carrying daily the 
cross of poverty, exile, hard work; suffering much from violent 
hands. Christ, our Leader and our King, stands before us with a 
crown of thorns on His Head and a cross on His wounded shoul- 
ders and says, “I am the way.” “Follow Me.” 

All the illustrious saints of the Church studied the doctrine of 
Christ, meditated on His example, and followed Him closely on the 
Way of the Cross. Some of the saints died young, others reached 
a venerable age. Some never lost their baptismal innocence, others 
were converted from a sinful life. Some lived in the first century, 
others in the last century, but all excelled in the practice of penance. 
The Blessed Mother is the Queen of Saints, and also the Queen 
of Martyrs. 

Therefore, dear Christian friends, we must not be deceived by 
the spirit of the world, by the spirit of our age, which is that of 
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pleasure-seeking and of sensual enjoyment. That never was the 
spirit of Christ. That never will be the spirit of the Church of 
Christ. That broad way will never lead to Heaven, but always to 
destruction. 

To do penance, following Christ and imitating the saints, does 
not consists in expressing a pious wish, or in making a good reso- 
lution, or in saying a special prayer. No! “They should do pen- 
ance and turn to God, doing works worthy of penance,” preaches 
St. Paul. 

Among the many works worthy of penance we recommend in the 
first place the avoiding of the occasion of sin. “Be converted and 
depart from your idols, and turn away your faces from all abomi- 
nations.” For one soul, the occasion of sin, the idol taking the 
place of God in the affections of the heart, is a companion; for an- 
other, frequenting of certain places of amusement; for another, the 
injudicious reading of sensational, impure books; for another, un- 
lawful business methods. Whatever the idol may be, it must be 
sacrificed. The face must turn away from it completely. 

The words of Jesus in this regard are very clear and emphatic. 
“If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee. 
For it is expedient for thee that one of thy members should perish 
rather than thy whole body be cast into hell. And if thy right hand 
scandalize thee, cut it off and cast it from thee. For it is expedient 
for thee that one of thy members should perish, rather than that 
thy whole body go into hell” (Matt., v, 29, 30). Jesus evidently 
means to say, “If there is someone, or something, or some place 
just as near and dear to you as your eye or hand, but leads you to 
sin, ‘pluck it out,” ‘cut it off,’” at once and completely. It will 
pain you—you will miss it, but it is better to do without it now 
than to keep it and be lost with it. That is a work worthy of pen- 
ance. That first work means much for many. Without that work, 
other works have little or no value. 

When we speak about avoiding the occasion of sin we do not 
necessarily mean mortal sin only. Some of our Christians are in- 
clined to distinguish too much between mortal sin and venial sin. 
They pretend to avoid the occasions of mortal sin, but deliberately 
seek the occasion of venial sin. Every sin is bad; every sin offends 
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God; every sin wounds the soul; every sin must be hated; every sin 
must be avoided. Penance must be done to avoid every sin. Ac- 
cording to that, most of the so-called amusements of the worldly 
people must be sacrificed by Christians. ‘The Church wants her 
children to be happy, to be glad and rejoice all day, to have the 
fullness of joy; but their joys and pleasures must be noble and 
Christian, not sensual and beastly. Let them learn to rejoice in the 
Lord. “Ask and you shall receive that your joy may be full” (John, 
xvi, 24). In the “Joyful Mysteries” of the rosary, we find hearts 
full of joy. In such purity of heart, in such a service of Christ the 
Christian heart seeks and finds its greatest joy. 

It is edifying and inspiring to find even in these days of evil 
many noble souls who bring heroic sacrifices to turn to God, to turn 
their faces from their idols, to cut off the occasion of every sin. 
Think of our many converts. Some of them must sacrifice home, 
parents, friends and honorable positions to turn to their God. They 
do violence to their feelings to possess the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Think of the thousands of men and women in convents and monas- 
teries observing faithfully the strictest rules of penance, given by 
the greatest practisers of penance in the eyes of faith; a St. Francis; 
a St. Dominic; a St. Clare; a St. Theresa; a St. Bruno. Think of 
the thousands of devout men and women living in the midst of the 
worldly world, who without the protection of the convent walls, 
without the influence of community life, without the consolations 
of a convent chapel imitate the crucified Master, going to hear Mass 
every morning instead of running to the theatres and dancehalls 
late at night; reading pure religious literature instead of the sensa- 
tional morning and evening papers; spending all their free time in 
doing good instead of wasting it in trivial, selfish occupations. Imi- 
tate the good and keep yourself unspotted from this world. 

A second general great work worthy of penance consists in car- 
rying patiently, humbly, religiously the cross the loving Father 
places upon our shoulders. All must suffer. Deep down at the bot- 
tom of every human heart there is accross. Silk and satin may cover 
the heart, but they cannot remove the cross, even as the wreathes 
of flowers on a coffin cannot remove the corpse. Sometimes it is 
poor health or acute pain, or sleepness nights, or great misfortunes 
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with loss of temporal goods; a death in the family, or a disobedient 
son; a wayward daughter, or a dissipating husband; or spiritual 
temptations. Such crosses are many and manifold. They seem 
light to those who have them not, but crushing to those who are 
afflicted with them. The remembrance of sin, the thought of just 
punishment, the desire of atonement must make us suffer with 
cheerful resignation. 

For all who suffer, Jesus, carrying the Cross, is the perfect model, 
the great consolation, the sustaining strength. The penitent thief 
on the cross teaches and illustrates well this lesson. When hang- 
ing on the cross, suffering agony, facing death, he kept his eyes 
fixed on Jesus, and listened attentively to the Divine words coming 
from His dying lips. He felt “this Man hath done no evil,” but 
“we receive the due reward for our deeds.” Since then He, being 
innocent, is so patient and prays for His enemies, why should we, 
suffering justly, not say, “Father, Thy will be done.” 

Christian friends, you who suffer much and are doomed to suf- 
fer more, do works worthy of penance. Suffer nobly, suffer hero- 
ically, and learn from Jesus Christ how to suffer. Keep that cru- 
cifix near you. Keep it before your eyes and when you feel your- 
selves abandoned by God and man, when you see your friends, your 
own sons and daughters turn against you, look at the innocent, 
bleeding, suffering Jesus. His sacred wounds will cure the wounds 
of your heart. When at times the cross seems heavy and you find 
that you are weak and sinking and falling under the weight of the 
cross, go to Church, make the “Way of the Cross” and Jesus will 
come to help you carry that cross, as Simon of Cyrene came to help 
Jesus. When the soul is sorrowful and the chalice is bitter, take 
the rosary, say the sorrowful mysteries and before you have ended 
the prayers you will feel the angel of consolation near you, and you 
will learn to love the bitter chalice. 

A third work worthy of penance, that all those who seek to pos- 
sess the Kingdom of Heaven must perform, consists in observing 
as faithfully as possible the laws Mother Chruch give us sinful 
children. She commands us to abstain from meat on Fridays. How 
beautiful and holy is that law! Non-Catholics, misunderstanding 
us, accuse us of not honoring Christ. Every Friday we honor 
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Christ crucified, receiving gall to drink, by abstaining from meat 
morning, noon and night. Every Sunday we call Dies Dominica— 
the Lord’s day, and give the day to the Lord by going to Church 
and solemnly celebrating the mystery of the crucifixion, thus offer- 
ing to the Blessed Trinity a sacrific divine. Both days of the Lord 
we try to keep every week as the Church commands us to do. The 
Friday is kept even better than the Sunday. Continue to keep them 
well and do not excuse yourself or dispense yourself easily. 

On certain days, at certain times, the Church commands us to 
fast. Fast, in as far as your health permits, and thus mortify your 
flesh and atone for your sins. We are too self-indulgent. We do 
not fast enough. The Church dispenses freely and we are inclined 
to use the dispensations without sufficient cause. There are by far 
more who injure their health by eating too much than by not eating 
enough. Many a sick person goes to a doctor and is told to go home 
and eat less. Seldom does a doctor command a patient to eat more. 
Make your fasting a work worthy of penance. Remember the 


Baptist, drinking no wine, eating locusts and wild honey, clothed in 
a garment made of camel’s hair. All the Disciples had for Jesus to 
eat was “a few loaves of bread and a few fishes.” 


The less penance we do in the line of fasting, the more must we 
keep away from even harmless amusements, and the more must we 
attend weekday devotion—the more must we pray. Some may be 
able to say, “Fasting injures my health,” and one dares to say, “Go- 
ing to Church daily and praying for an hour in injurious to my 
health.” Some think that they make up for not fasting by saying 
a little prayer every day. They recite five “Our Fathers,” and often 
very thoughtlessly ; perhaps while going to a place of amusement, 
perhaps while resting in bed. Such little acts of devotion, such 
little works of piety do not seem to be worthy of penance. Try to 
do something greater. Rise early in the morning and assist at 
Mass every day receiving Holy Communion. That is a work more 
worthy of penance. Give up spending much time reading the morn- 
ing and the evening papers, and develop a taste for solid, spiritual 
reading. That is a work more worthy of penance. 

All these things, avoiding the occasion of sin, turning away the 
face from the idols and turning it to God, cutting off the hand and 
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plucking out the eye that give scandal, stretching forth the hand to, 
and embracing every cross God sends, observing the laws of the 
Church, prescribing penance and directing us in the performance 
of them, must be inspired and animated by the Holy Spirit. The 
Pharisees of old fasted much and prayed much, and were generous 
in giving alms, but poisoned all these works with the poison of pride 
and made them worthy of condemnation. “Take heed that you do 
not your justice before men, to be seen by them; otherwise you 
shall not have a reward from your Father who is in heaven” ( Matt., 
vi, 1). “Appear not to men to fast, but to thy Father who is in 
secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret will repay thee’ ( Matt., 
vi, 18). The Father will repay you by remitting all temporal pun- 
isment for sin; the Father will repay you by lifting your minds 
and hearts above things, passing and material. The Father will 
repay you by decorating your souls with the flowers of heavenly 
virtue; the Father will repay you by crowning you with the crown 
of glory. 





STORY-SERMONETTES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FrepEricK A. REUTER 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE LORD 


My dear children: As the season of preparation for the forty 
days’ fast is upon us, it is time for us to quit the service of the world 
and enter into the service of God. The householder in to-day’s 
Gospel is God. He calls men at all times and at every age. Many 
of us, heretofore, stood idle in the market place of the world, and 
have not served God, but our sinful inclinations and passions. 


God, as our Lord and Master, can rightly claim our service; and 
those who do not serve Him are like the wicked angels who said: 
“I will not serve.” It is necessary that we serve God, for if we do 
not serve Him we will surely be damned. It is not necessary to get 
rich. If we remain poor all our lifetime we can be saved. Your 
Bible history tells you of Lazarus, who had not bread enough to sat- 
isfy his hunger; to-day he is in heaven, whilst Dives, the rich man, 
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is tormented in the flames of hell. It is not necessary to enjoy good 
health; if we are delicate and pass through years with sickness we 
can be saved. Many saints, as St. Gregory the Great, Lidwina, 
Teresa were afflicted almost constantly with sickness and infirmities, 
and yet they are in heaven. 

Once upon a time there lived a woman whose name was Hannah. 
She had no children. After dinner one day she went to church, 
and there she knelt and prayed God to send her a little boy. She 
prayed so hard that the tears streamed down her face. She prom- 
ised God that if He would let her have a boy, she would give him 
to the Lord, and that all the days of his life that son should work 
for Him. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. God sent Hannah what she 
longed for, a little son, and she named him Samuel, which means 
“asked of God.”’ As soon as he was old enough to run about, she 
took him to the church where she had prayed God to give her a 
baby. 

What promise did she make when she prayed that day? She said 
that she would give her boy to God. Now she meant to keep that 
promise. She gave him to the high-priest who lived in a room on 
one side of the beautiful church, and Samuel had a little room on 
the other side. At night there was a lighted lamp hanging in the 
church. While Samuel was sleeping the light of it grew dimmer 
and dimmer until, when the morning light came, it went out. Then 
Samuel would jump out of bed, and running to the great doors of 
the church threw them open, letting the sunshine in. That was his 
work, opening the doors in the morning and closing them at night, 
and taking care of the lamp. 

So Samuel grew older. He was a splendid boy, good and bright 
and cheerful, and everyone loved him. Now-comes the best part of 
the story. 

One night the priest was lying asleep in his room on one side of 
the church, and Samuel was asleep in his little room on the other 


side, In the church it was very quiet, the lamp was burning dimly, 
though it hadn’t quite gone out, when suddenly a beautiful voice 
rang through the church to Samuel’s room. 
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“Samuel,” it said, and Samuel thought it was the priest calling 
him. 

“Here am I,” he answered, and ran into the priest’s room saying, 
“Here am I, for thou calledst me.” “TI called not,” said the priest; 
“lie down again.” So the boy went back to bed. 

Then again the voice came, saying: “Samuel.” Whose voice do 
you suppose it was? It was God’s voice, speaking to Samuel, but 
Samuel did not know it was, and again he ran to the priest saying: 
“Here am I, for thou didst call me,” and the priest said: “No I 
called not, my boy, lie down again.” 

When it was all quiet, God spoke a third time: “Samuel.” This 
time when Samuel ran to the priest saying: “Here am I, for thou 
didst call me,” the priest knew it must be the Lord who called. 

“Go lie down,” he said to the little boy; “and if God calls thee 
again, say: ‘Speak Lord, for Thy servant heareth.’ ” 

So Samuel went back to his room and lay down, and soon God’s 
voice sounded again, calling: “Samuel, Samuel,” and little Samuel, 
kneeling at the foot of his bed, said: “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth.” Then God talked to him and told him what he wanted 
him to do. Wasn’t that wonderful to have God come and talk toa 
little boy, just as if your father were sitting here talking to you! 

God is as near as that to everyone of us; we cannot hear Him as 
Samuel could, but He hears us and wants us to work for Him as 
Samuel did. We cannot open church doors, or take care of church 
lamps, but we can help our mothers and assist our companions in 
many ways for God. And some day when we go to heaven we shall 
hear Him calling us by our names—that same beautiful voice that 
called “Samuel, Samuel.” 

I need not tell you, my dear children, that we are bound by every 
title to do the Holy and Adorable Will of God, whenever we can 
discover it. He is our sovereign Lord and Master; but He would 
rather we should try to do His Will, because He is our tender and 
loving Father. Moreover, we have the happiness of knowing that, 
when we are doing the will of God, we are working out our own 
salvation, for God has made our eternal happiness in the next world 
to depend upon doing His Holy Will in this. 

How, then, you will ask, are we to know what the Will of God 
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is; for if we can only find that out, the road to heaven is straight 
before us. Listen and I will tell you. 


God makes His Will known by all that happens to us, since all 
that happens in this world happens by God’s direct sending, or by 
His permission. Thus if sickness comes to us we know that it is 
God who has sent it; if we lose some dear friend or relative by 
death, we know that it is God who has taken him away; and if we 
are ill-treated or badly spoken of, we know that, though this seems 
to come from our neighbor, still it has happened to us by God’s 
special permission, and that He has some good design in permitting 
it to befall us. 

We have opportunities every moment of gaining immense merit 
by cheerfully and readily submitting to the Will of God in every- 
thing that He sends us. For example we are to go on a pleasant 
excursion, and a storm comes on and prevents us; we lose a nice 
prize which we expected to get; we find the weather too cold in 
winter or too hot in summer. In all these things we should recog- 
nize the Will of God, who, with a wonderful providence, rules and 
directs everything for our good, so that what He sends to us is al- 
ways the best thing that could happen to us. Whoever, therefore, 
grumbles and murmurs at anything which befalls him, grumbles 
and murmurs against the Will of Almighty God, and in reality 
against his own good. But whoever, on the contrary, seeks in all 
things to follow and conform himself to the Will of God, is walk- 


ing in the footsteps of the saints, on the straight and direct road to 
eternal life. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE SEED FROM HEAVEN 


My dear children: The sower in the parable of our Gospel for 
this day who went out to sow his seed is the priest and pastor of 
souls. The priests of the Catholic Church strew the seed of the 
Divine Word every Sunday and holyday and wish nothing more 
ardently than that this seed should spring up in the hearts of men 
and bring forth the fruit of Christian justice. Nothing grieves the 
farmer more than to see that the good seed which he has sown bears 
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no fruit. This is the case with the pastors of souls when they see 
that the seed of the Word of God remains without fruit. 

Down in Iowa some years ago there was a father and a mother 
and a little girl of seven. The father was not getting along very 
well, and when the new, great northwest country opened up he went 
to North Dakota and secured a farm in a very lonely and out-of-the- 
way place. When he came back and told his little girl they were 
going to move far away, she asked him right off the very first thing 
if there was any church there. You see she was fond of church. 
Her father said there was no church there. Then she asked if there 
was any chance to hear Mass and go to Sunday-school. And he 
said, “No.” “Is there any God there?” she asked, and her father 
did not know what to say, and so did not say anything. When they 
had moved all the things out of the house to the train and were 
ready to leave the old home no one could find the little girl. They 
hunted for her, and at last found her. And do you know where 
they found her? They found her in her own room, now all bare 
and empty, and she was kneeling in one corner with her face to the 
wall. 

They wondered what she was doing, and then her mother who 
first found her, overheard her praying, and this is what she said: 
Dear God, we are going to North Dakota and there is no Mass 
there and there is no Sunday-school there, and there is no God 
there. Good-bye, God. Good-bye.”’ When she got through, what 
do you think her mother did? With tears in her eyes she knelt 
down beside her little girl and asked God to send a priest and a 
church to their new home and to go with them there Himself. And 
so they went away to their new and lonely home in the far West. 
Now what do you think happened? Within two months a mission- 
ary came and started a church and conducted a Sunday-school and 
within five months they had a little church erected by the Church 
Extension Society, and the neighbors for miles and miles around 
came to both Sunday-school and Holy Mass in the little church. 

You can imagine how happy the little girl was when she felt that 
God was so near and that every Sunday she could learn more and 
more about her Creator. 


The pastor of the former parish was very much pleased when he 
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heard of the brave little girl and he thanked God from the bottom 
of his heart that the seed he had sown was not in vain. 

To profit by hearing the Word of God we need attention. If 
someone speaks to me and I pay no attention to his words I may as 
well be a thousand miles away. The same applies to the Sunday ser- 
mon. Do you think that God will be quite indifferent when He sees 
His Holy Word disregarded? A learned man well said: ‘Many 
bring their ears to the sermon, but not their hearts.” I am very 
much afraid, children, that you are thinking of your playthings at 
home whilst the priest speaks to you of God. You must pay atten- 
tion to every word. Nobody can ever tell you enough about God. 

Away over in Egypt when men dig in the ground they often dis- 
cover very strange and interesting things. Many, many years ago 
there were great cities and buildings and palaces in Egypt, which 
are there no longer. You know cities and palaces and temples and 
towers die like people and perish, and are buried in the ground and 
forgotten, and now when men dig down deep they sometimes find 
those old cities and temples and houses and books and furniture. 
Not long ago some men were digging in one of those old buried 
cities, and in a tomb away down in the ground they found a sealed 
jar—a stone jar. It was quite heavy and the workmen knew there 
must be something in it, and there was. What do you suppose was 
in it? Water? No. Milk? No. Oijl? No. Vinegar? No. 
Honey? Yes—pure, sweet, beautiful honey, as pure and as sweet 
as the day it was made by the Egyptian bees four thousand years 
ago. Think of that—four thousand years ago. Is that not won- 
derful? It had kept pure and sweet and beautiful in its deep, dark 
home for four thousand long years. 

There are other things that keep their sweetness and purity and 
freshness just like honey. Listen; God says in Holy Writ that 
“His law and His words are sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb,” and we know that it is true. And then, too, God also tells 
us that “pleasant words are sweet to the soul.’”’ We do not wonder 
that God’s words are sweet like honey, but we are surprised into 
delight to think He would say that our words may be so sweet and 
pleasant, so helpful and loving, that they too like honey will keep 
for years and years. Let us try to speak such beautiful words that 
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long, long afterwards in the hearts of those to whom they are spoken 
they may be found again. 

What a beautiful example the Blessed Virgin gives us, she kept 
all the words of Jesus in her heart. After every sermon you must 
say to yourself: I am going to be more obedient, I am going to study 
my lessons harder and above all remain away from bad companions, 
What good will it be if you see yourself with a dirty face in a look- 
ing glass and yo do not wash off the filth. So it is with your soul 
when the priest tells you that you are bad. 

Prepare yourselves well for every sermon by forgetting your 
playthings, your studies and your companions. Try and be most 
anxious to be taught and corrected. Always hear the Word of God 
with attention and humility and never fail to make good resolutions, 
“Blessed are they that hear the Word of God and keep it.” 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
PREPARATION FOR LENT 


My dear children: This Sunday which is called Quinquagesima 
Sunday prepares us for Lent by calling to our minds the Passion of 
Jesus Christ. 

At our Blessed Saviour’s public appearance He experienced all 
kinds of contradictions on part of the world. He was subject to 
calumnies, to derision, to persecutions and other indignities. Jesus 
Christ came on earth spreading everywhere His benefits. The world 
refused to acknowledge Him. Only a few simple upright souls cor- 
responded with His grace. 

The children of God need always to look upon themselves as 
strangers in the midst of this world. True Christians hold them- 
selves on guard against dangerous gratifications, they turn towards 
God, in Him alone they seek true and pure joy. 

At Cracow, in the year 1456, a son was born to the Polish king 
Casimir III. The child received the name Casimir at baptism. Un- 
der the continuous care of his pious mother Elizabeth and God- 
fearing instructors the prince grew up amidst holy environments. 
As a flower turns to the sun, so his heart and soul turned ever to 


God. 
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His greatest delight was prayer. He was especially devoted to 
the Blessed Virgin. To her he commended the purity of his soul. 
{n his tender years he vowed himself to chastity, and this vow he 
kept faithfully until his holy death. 

The splendor and festivities and display of the royal court tempted 
neither the boy nor the youth. He preferred to be with Jesus in 
prayer, in self-denial, in mortification, in charity, and thus to serve 
Him. Under the costly dress he wore the hairshirt of a penitent. 
At night he slept on a hard floor in preference to a soft bed. Early 
in the morning he arose and said his prayers. Then he went to 
Mass. If he found the churchdoor still locked he knelt at the door 
that barred him from his Lord. Often the sexton found him kneel- 
ing on the hard stones. At Mass he was filled with such devotion 
that one felt as if looking at an angel. After the Holy Sacrifice he 
remained in the church so long in prayer and meditation that his 
parents would have to send messengers to call him to meals. 

He saw the tempting food of royal table without desire. Indeed 
he ate so little that he kept a continual fast. “The kingdom of God 
is not food and drink,” he said. The poor shared his meals and he 
permitted them into the court of the royal palace and gave them alms 
with his own hands. 

Grown to manhood, Casimir found more pleasure in visting our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament than in dancing, playing and hunt- 
ing. He often arose in the middle of the night to go to the chapel 
and pray. 

Rich children, who have an abundance of food, drink, fine clothes 
and amusements, are in great danger of becoming idle, vain, proud, 
selfish and thereby suffer a loss to their spiritual life. Therefore, 
Casimir, the son of a king, has become a model for all rich children, 
teaching them not to give their hearts to the passing pleasures of 
this world and thereby lose the eternal joys of heaven. 

Jesus Christ spent the whole of His life in the midst of labor and 
suffering, because He had come on earth to expiate the sins of the 
world. He practiced a most rigorous fast, spending forty days 
without taking food. 


The Church, to honor this penance, has willed that annually we 
consecrate forty days to fast and abstinence. In the first centuries 
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many faithful contented themselves with a morsel of bread and 
some dried fruit. The Church does not require such rigorous pen- 
ances from her children; and she does not exact fasting from those 
who are not twenty-one. 

Fasting is much harder than abstaining, for it includes abstaining 
from flesh meat and something else besides—namely the taking of 
only one meal. For this reason the Church, which is a tender and 
compassionate mother, does not require you to fast, for she knows 
very well that children who are young and growing, and who are 
generally very hungry little people, stand in need of plenty of nour- 
ishment, and that they could not live on one meal a day without do- 
ing themselves harm. Until you have reached the required age you 
will only abstain on fast days, which you can do without hurting 
yourselves. 

But ought you not to do something in the way of fasting? Have 
you not got a rebellious flesh to subdue, and sins to make atonement 
for? Yes, certainly, and, therefore, you ought to practice such acts 
of mortification and selfdenial as are suited to your tender age and 
are not likely to be hurtful to your bodily health. For example, you 
might, on fasting and abstinence days, refrain from eating and 
drinking between meals, deny yourself something nice at meal time, 
and, instead of spending your pennies on cakes and sweets, bestow 
them on the poor. It was thus that the Saints of God, even in their 
very childhood, were wont to exercise themselves in the practice of 
Christian mortification. 

You have heard me tell you of St. Casimir, now I am going to 
relate something of St. Anthony. From his early youth he had 
practiced mortification, and when he was twenty-one years of age, 
he left his home to spend the rest of his life in the desert to prepare 
for heaven. From that time he began to fast rigorously. The only 
food he ate was a little bread seasoned with salt, and his drink was 
water. He took this only once a day, and that after sunset. Some- 
times he did not touch food for two days at a time. Satan often 
came to tempt him. He tried at first to frighten him by making a 
loud and dismal noise; then he would strike him till he was covered 
with wounds, and often left him half dead. But nothing ever trou- 
bled the saint. 
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In the practice of all mortifications we must not forget the most 
important one, namely the fasting from sin. St. Bernard tells us 
that the eye should fast, refraining from bold looks and curious 
seeking; the ear should fast, closing itself against idle and sinful 
conversation ; the tongue should fast, abstaining from lying, cursing, 
detraction, talebearing ; in short, from all evil conversation ; the hand 
should fast, shrinking from injustice and all works of darkness; the 
soul should fast, renouncing all vices and self-will. 

My dear boys and girls, suffer a little now that you may not suffer 
forever, banished from the Kingdom of God. 


First SUNDAY IN LENT 
To BATTLE SATAN 


My dear children: In your Bible story book you have read of the 
giant Goliath. He was armed with three weapons, namely : a sword, 
a spear and a shield. I will recall some of the story. 


In the country where David lived, there were two high mountains 
with a valley between them. On one mountain were King Saul and all 
his army. On the other mountain stood a great giant named Goliath. 
On the mountain top the giant shouted across the valley to Saul’s 
army: “Why have you come out to fight, you servants of Saul? 
Choose a man and let him come down to me. I defy you this day.” 

David spoke to King Saul and told him that he would go out to 
fight this giant. And the king said: “But you are only a boy, and 
this man is a warlike giant. You are not able to fight him.” David 
answered: “Thy servant kept his father’s sheep, and there came a 
lion and a bear and took a lamb out of the flock, and I went after 
them and killed them. I will kill this giant as I killed the bear and 
the lion, since he has defied the army of the living God.” 

And Saul said: “Go and the Lord be with thee.”” David took up 
his shepherd’s staff and his sling, and from the brook near by he 
chose five smooth stones and put them in a shepherd’s bag which he 
had hanging from his belt. 

Down the mountain towards the giant he went. And down the 
mountain on the other side came the giant, but when he saw who 
had come to fight him, a boy with a bright fair face, he was angry. 
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“Am I a dog,” he cried, “that you come to me with a stick?” And 
he cursed David. ‘Come to me and I will give thy flesh to the birds 
of the air and to the beasts of the field.” 

Do you suppose that frightened David? Listen to what he an- 
swered. He said: “Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a 
spear, and with a shield, but I come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts, the God of Saul’s army, whom thou hast defied.” 

So down upon David came the giant, big and strong and heavy, 
and David light and young and quick ran to meet him. He put his 
hand in his bag, and taking a stone placed it in the sling, and straight 
at the giant’s forehead he let it fly. Deep into the giant’s head it 
went and he fell upon his face to the earth. But it hadn’t killed 
him, and David had no sword, you know, so he ran and stood upon 
the giant, and taking the giant’s sword he killed him and cut off his 
head. 

When the army of the giant saw that they turned and ran away 
over the mountains, and, with a shout of joy, Saul’s soldiers ran 
after them and took them prisoners. 

So the shepherd boy, with a sling and a stone and the help of God, 
won a great battle. 

Children, you are like David, light and young and quick, and if 
you display the same courage you can subdue a similar giant, namely 
the devil. 

Like Goliath the devil attacks us with three weapons—pleasure, 
pride and riches. With these three weapons he attacked our first 
parents and conquered them; with these three weapons he attacked 
our Divine Lord, and the devil was conquered by Him. 

Looking over the world to-day it is really pleasure mad. The 
devil has a hold on so many people. Everything that is pleasing to 
our sensual nature, be it lawful or unlawful, is constantly before us. 
How many are not carried away by immorality? It is the old vice 
which was prevalent in the world from the begining. Your Bible 
history tells you of the deluge, also of the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrha. How many are there not in the world to-day who are ad- 
dicted to this vice? 


There was once a girl, who, though not bad, was very giddy, dis- 
obedient to her parents, and loved her amusements more than her 
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lessons. One day the priest gave her a little picture of the Child 
Jesus, and asked her to place it before her eyes when she sat down to 
her lessons. She did this, not so much that she might keep in her 
mind the presence of God, as to please the priest who gave her the 
picture. 

As it was always before her, she saw it every time she raised her 
eyes from her books. At first she did not think much of the Holy 
Child Jesus whom it represented, but by degrees she began to think 
oftener of Him, and even sometimes say a short prayer to Him. 

One day as she was looking at it longer than usual, she said to 
herself: “Oh, how good Jesus has been to me, and I am so sinful 
and ungrateful!” Then the tears came into her eyes. “He came 
into this world,”’ she continued, “that I might get to heaven, and I 
think so little about Him and heaven. But, my dear little Jesus, it 
shall be so no longer, for I must become a saint and love Thee more 
than I have yet done.” 

The girl kept her resolution ; she became obedient and pious, to the 
astonishment of her parents, who could not tell what had produced 
the change in the child. But the priest who had given her the pic- 
ture knew the cause of it and in his heart thanked God and prayed 
to Him that she might persevere. 

Children, this little girl has fought Satan by associationg herself 
with Jesus. On account of her tender years she could not fast, so 
she looked at Jesus every day and learned the greatest lesson of her 
life, namely : how to save her soul and how to conquer the devil. 

The devil tempts us by pride. I know that many of you children 
are inclined to be proud. You consider yourself better than others, 
you are better dressed than your neighbor, or you are better looking, 
or you are wealthier, consequently you look down upon your com- 
panions. The devil has thrown some bait to catch you. Nothing 
is mode odious to God than pride. Witness the rebellious angels 
how they were thrown out of heaven; and our first parents as they 
were expelled from paradise. 

We must follow our Lord in overcoming the devil. He is our 
Captain, and under His command, if we only fight bravely, He will 
lead us on to victory. The Church puts the weapons into our hands 
during this holy season to help us in our combat. For you children 
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must try and deprive yourself of luxuries during the Lenten sea- 
son that you might serve God in purity of body and soul. Further- 
more, you must pray a little more that you might overcome pride 
and remain humble. If we fight against Satan by checking our appc- 
tites and by prayer, we shall by the aid of God’s grace overcome all 
the enemies of our salvation. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
Our TrRuE HoME 


My dear children: Last Sunday we found our dear Lord in the 
desert, to-day we see Him on Mount Tabor transfigured. What a 
change! from fasting and prayer in the desert to glory and beauty on 
the mountain. Our Lord wants to teach us how well we shall be re- 
warded if for His sake and for the salvation of our soul we fast and 
pray ; then we shall see God in all His infinite glory and majesty in 
heaven, and full of rapture we shall cry out: Lord it is good for us 
to be here. 


Although we labor for our temporal life we must not forget to 
labor for our eternal life. Religion obliges us to keep the com- 
mandments of God and the precepts of the Church. The man who 
obeys God and His Church, if he prays, hears the Word of God and 
frequently receives the Sacraments worthily, that person labors for 
eternal life. 

I have heard of a lady who had a very strange dream. You know 
how strange most of our dreams are. And this was a strange dream. 
She was a very rich woman, and the people said that she was a very 
good woman. One night she dreamed that she went up to heaven 
and one of the angels showed her through the streets of the beautiful 
city. She saw such beautiful houses and palaces as she had never 


seen before. At last she came to one that was just being built. It 
was more beautiful than those around it, and she asked her guide 
whose it was. “Oh,” said the angel, “that is for your gardener.” 
The lady was much surprised, and said: “For my gardener! Why 
he is only a poor man and has always lived ina little bit of a house.” 
The angel said nothing, but led her on through the streets and ave- 
nues of the city. Soon they came to a plain-looking house, low- 
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roofed and very simple. Of course it was beautiful, for everything 
is beautiful in heaven, but it was not like the other fine palaces she 
had seen. Then she asked the angel whose the little low cottage 
house was. The angel said, “This is to be your house.” “Mine?” 
said the lady. “Why, have always lived in a mansion down on 
the earth.” “Yes, I know,” said the angel, “but the Great Builder 
is doing the best He can with the material that is being sent up.” 
That is a strange dream, but you know what it means. We are all 
building our lives and characters for heaven, and we are doing it 
now. Every kind deed, and every true word and every beautiful 
thought dedicated to God are stones in the building. The kind of 
house we will live in will depend on the kind of stuff we are putting 
into our lives now. 

There are many who do not labor for eternal life. They give 
way to curses and blasphemies, they desecrate Sundays and holidays, 
they are disobedient to their parents and grieve them; they live in 
enmity with their neighbors and commit frauds and injustices; they 
eat meat on Fridays and days of abstinence; they neglect to hear 
Mass on Sundays and holy days, and they keep away from confes- 
sion and Holy Communion. Why are there so very many who do 
not labor for eternal life? It is simply because they never think of 
heaven, they never say to themselves: It is good to be in heaven. 
They do not consider what a great blessing heaven is, what unspeak- 
able happiness the saints enjoy. 

One daya little boy presented himself before the King of Cochin— 
China, who was persecuting the Church and the Christians. He 
threw himself on his knees before him and asked permission to 
speak. The permission being granted, he said: “Mandarin, cut off 
my head with the sword, that I may go to my country.” 

‘Where is your country?” asked the judge. “It is in heaven,” 
replied the child. ‘And where are your parents?” “They are gone 
home to heaven, and I want to follow them. Oh, sir, give me a 
stroke with the sword and send me there too.” 

The mandarin was struck with admiration at the faith and cour- 
age of the boy, but refused to grant him his request. But this child 
received from God the glory of the martyrs on account of his great 
desire of being a njartyr. 
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Our Divine Lord tells us that the Kingdom of Heaven suftereth 
violence and the violent bear it away. A pious life has many pains 
and hardships. The Christian who conquers himself is a greater 
hero than the general who takes fortresses and subdues mighty king- 
doms. 7 

There was once a pious widow who did not enjoy much worldly 
wealth, but possessed that which is so much more precious, the one 
true Faith. She had a little daughter by the name of Dorothy, who, 
when she grew up to be a big girl, began to show signs of thought- 
lessness, and many a time did the poor mother weep over the faults 
of her dear child. 

When she was ten years old, her mother, although she was poor, 
sent her to a convent to live for a time under the care of the pious 
Sisters. 

Dorothy remained in the convent for two years, after which time 
she returned to her mother’s home. But what a change had come 
over her during these two years. People who knew her before she 
went to the convent could not believe that she was the same girl. 
She who had been so disobedient and idle was now an example to all 
her companions by her gentleness, patience, obedience and piety, al- 
though she was only a little more than twelve years old. Ina short 
time the people came to know that she was really good. 

The priest of the place was full of joy when he saw in his parish 
one who gave such good example. One day he said to Dorothy: 
“Tell me what has made you so good?” 

“Father,” she meekly answered, “I am not good, but I would like 
very much to be good, and I am trying very hard to be good. 

“When I was in the convent, one of the Sisters asked me if I 
wanted to be good. I said: ‘Yes Sister, I would like to be very 
pious.’ ‘Then,’ said she, ‘the easiest way to be pious is to take Jesus 
Christ for your model, and whatever you do, do it to please Him!’ 
So when I rise in the morning and say my prayers I think I see the 
Child Jesus rising when His mother called Him. When I am at 
work I think I see Jesus helping St. Joseph or Mary in the house; 
and when I am told to do anything I think I see my dear Jesus told 
by His Blessed Mother to do this or that, and that I see Him doing 
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it immediately.” 
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“But my child,” said the priest, “when people were speaking 
against you, and calling you a hypocrite, did you not feel angry with 
them?” 

“Ah, dear Father,” she replied, “that was a heavy cross; but the 
Sisters had told me that I would have many crosses to bear if I 
wanted to be good, so when I heard the falsehoods they were telling 
about me, and the names they called me, I remembered how the 
Jews called Jesus names and He said nothing, but only prayed to 
God for their forgiveness. So I did the same.” 

“Then you do sometimes find it difficult to be good?” 

“Ah, yes, Father, sometimes I am very much tempted, and some- 
times I become so very sad and weary that I often think that it is no 
use trying to be good. But then I remember that Jesus Himself 
was sometimes weary and sad, especially that time when He saw so 
many people turning their backs upon Him and leaving Him. Then 
I think Him saying to me: ‘And you my daughter, are you also go- 
ing to leave me? Surely you will not sin against me after I have 
been so good to you?’ 

“Then I say, ‘No, my God, I will never leave Thee. To whom 
should I go if I left Thee? I will love Thee in weariness as well as 
in joy till I die; but O my God, help me.” 

“My dear child,” said the priest, “you have learned your lesson 
well, and what is far better, you know how to practice it. Goon as 
you are doing, fight the good fight and you will have gained much 
merit for heaven.” 

What is better than to take Jesus as our model and do everything 
as Dorothy did for His sake? As long as we are in this world we 
must fight against sin and our own evil inclinations, and if we do 
that we shall one day see God in heaven; that is what is meant by the 
good fight. 

The thought of the joys of heaven should encourage us in all our 
toil and sufferings. Say frequently: it is good to be in heaven. 
With this maxim on our lips and in our hearts we will be brave 
enough to toil and suffer and finally merit heaven. 








Book Rebiews 


The Prophets in the Light of To-day. By John Godfrey Hill. (The 
Abingdon Press, New York.) 

If this book were as sound in its doctrine as it is charming in its style, we 
well might wish it a place in every Christian library. Its purpose, the 
writer tells us, has been to popularize and modernize the Hebrew prophets, 
and thereby attract the busy reader of to-day to their grandeur. He has 
chosen them as his subject because he considers the prophetic material as 
very useful for the people of our time, not only because the world crisis 
has stimulated a fresh interest in prophecy, but also because their message 
records the highest expression of religion. In treating his subject-matter 
he proposes to join fair accuracy with a fervid spirit. But the reader has 
not read far when he sees that by accuracy or scholarship Mr. Hill means 
the abandonment of a supernatural character in prophecy. He represents 
the prophets as inspired only in the sense that they were God-fearing men, 
filled with the conviction that they had a divine message to convey, and 
that their teachings stand the test of experience. Revelation means that 
the prophets “spoke and wrote out of living experiences much as earnest 
men do now.” Predictive power exercised “at rare moments” sprang from 
the unfaltering confidence that God’s movement for the future would obey 
the same moral law as in the past, so we are told, and from the knowledge 
of forces at work in their own age. Not satisfied with thus dismantling the 
mission and message of the Old Testament seers of every fold of super- 
natural character, the author further states that the prophets are in fact 
untrustworthy, and that “the innate test of our divine nature” must point 
out to us what parts of the prophetic writings are dependable. After such 
destruction all that remains of the “grandeur” of the prophets seems to be 
their inspiring personalities. Surely this is a sad ending to Mr. Hill’s book 
which opens with the hope that it may answer the doubts of a skeptical age. 
But for the Protestants of to-day the Bible, which the reformer made the 
only rule of faith, has become little else than so much beautiful literature. 


The Catechist’s Manual. By Rev. Roderick MacEachen, D.D. (Catholic 
Book Co., Wheeling, W. Va.) 

Sunday-school teachers are scarce, and good teachers rare. This well- 
written work will train the willing young workers in the methods of prac- 
tical pedagogy. It is simple yet thorough, prepared by a priest who has 
given many years to the study of educational methods. It brings the subject 
matter down to the intelligence of the humblest pupil, and, by its simplicity, 
helps to stamp on his memory the eternal truths of religion. Every pastor 
and curate, engaged in training the young, should study this manual and 
purchase copies for his Sunday-school teachers. 


Poems by Theodore Maynard. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 
The author has published three volumes of poetry in England, and the 
American edition is a selection from these earlier works. The poems are 
thoroughly Catholic, breathing the spirit of Faith, and colored by the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. Although religion is the principal theme, a strong 
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undercurrent of rich and natural humor relieves the otherwise solemn 
stanzas. The author is an Englishman, devoted and loyal to his country, 
yet unblinded by prejudice and unswayed by bias. He recognizes the justice 
of Ireland’s claim for self-determination and in “John Redmond,” “To the 
Irish Dead,” and “In Memoriam Patrick Henry Pearse,” he shows his 
sympathy and sorrow. G. K. Chesterton has written a characteristic intro- 
duction. 


George Washington, the Christian. By William J. Johnson. (The Abing- 
don Press, New York.) 

Washington’s patriotism needs no apologist; it is a self-evident truth. 
The words of Gen. Henry Lee in the funeral oration of the great Com- 
mander are still the sentiments of the American people: “First in peace, 
first in war, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” His family and private 
life are also well known. His religious views, however, are obscured by 
legends and traditions. The author of the present work endeavors to show 
that he was a practical Christian and an active member of the Episcopalian 
faith, yet tolerant of all other religious beliefs. His religious career is 
traced from boyhood years to his last hours. This great mass of testimony, 
selected from many sources, proves beyond cavil that he was a sincere and 
practical churchman. 

The advice of the Commander-in-chief to Arnold, setting out on his ex- 
pedition to Quebec, to respect the religion of the Canadians, is adduced as 
proof of his tolerance of Catholics, as well as his attendance at High Mass 
at “The Romish Chapel” in Philadelphia in 1787. There are other events 
worthy of mention. Washington and Adams attended Vespers at St. Mary’s 
Church, Philadelphia, in 1774, and the general and his staff were present at 
the burial of Don Juan de Moralles, the Spanish agent who died at Morris- 
town in 1780. The Abbé Bandol, chaplain to Luzerne, the French Ambas- 
sador, read the funeral services. The addresses of the various religious 
bodies to the President on his election are given in full. The Catholic 
address, signed by Bishop Carroll for the clergy, and by U. S. Senator 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Maryland, Congressman Daniel Carroll of 
Maryland and Thomas FitzSiomos of Pennsylvania and Mr. Dominick 
Lynch of New York for the laity, is omitted. Washington’s reply deserves 
a place in this volume. “And I presume that your fellow citizens will not 
forget that patriotic part which you took in the accomplishment of their 
revolution and the establishment of their government, or the important as- 
sistance which they received from a nation in which the Roman Catholic 
faith is professed.” Let us hope that the next issue of this interesting book 
will supply these omissions which throw glaring light on the real toleration 
of the “Father of his Country.” 


The Dramatic Story of Old Glory. By Samuel Abbott. (Boni & Live- 
right, New York.) 

In this interesting work the author treats of the forerunners of the 
present national flag, and then traces the history of the Stars and Stripes, 
from the siege of Fort Stanwix in 1777 to the arrival of the American Army 
on the Rhine in 1918. Among the triumphs of the flag, exclusive of the 
battlefield, he enumerates: the expedition to find Livingstone in Central 
Africa, the exploration of the Dead Sea by W. F. Lynch, and the discovery 
of the North Pole by R. E. Peary. He rejects the “Betsy Ross tradition,” 
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although slightly influenced by Buell’s fictitious history of Paul Jones. Un- 
fortunately he gives credence to the “Marcus Whitman myth” in regard to 
the acquisition of Oregon, a story long since disproven by all unbiased 
historians. Yet the work is well written, shows immense research and is an 
encyclopedia of facts in regard to our national emblem. No other single 
volume furnishes such concise and well-arranged facts in regard to the flag. 
Teachers of American history will obtain valuable aid for the class-room, 
and every American citizen will find inspiration in this dramatic word- 
painting of the glories of the flag. 


A Hidden Phase of American History. Ireland’s Part in America’s 
Struggle for Liberty. By Michael J. O’Brien. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 

For nearly half a century American writers and orators have described 
the revolution of 1775-1783 as a conflict between two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and minimized the part played by the Irish settlers. Their ar- 
guments were drawn chiefly from “The History of the United States,” by 
George Bancroft, and “The History of the English Colonies in America,” 
by Henry Cabot Lodge. The author of this valuable work proves that the 
statements of these historians are false, and strengthens his contention by 
quoting hundreds of authorities, American, English and Irish. He claims— 
and his estimate is most conservative when we consider the proofs he ad- 
duces—that thirty-eight per cent. of the continental soldiers and sailors 
were Irish. He shows conclusively in opposition to the oft repeated state- 
ments of Bancroft and Lodge, that the Irish people and the patriotic minority 
in the Irish parliament were favorable to America, and that the only sym- 
pathy and support for Great Britain came from the corrupt members of that 
parliament: aliens, place holders and corrupt politicians, who afterward sold 
the independence of Ireland for gold and preferment. “The Scotch-Irish 
myth” is also investigated and thoroughly discredited and demolished. The 
volume concludes with an eloquent review of the heroism of the Irish soldiers 
during the World’s War and an earnest demand for self-determination for 
Ireland. 

The book is dedicated to the late Thomas Addis Emmet, “Irish scholar 
and American patriot,” and the “foreword” is by Joseph I. C. Clarke, Presi- 
dent of the American-Irish Historical Society, of which Mr. O’Brien is the 
historiographer. It is well written and carefully arranged, with many illus- 
trations of Irish heroes of revolutionary days. A copious index giving the 
names of hundreds of Irish soldiers and sailors from the muster rolls of the 
different colonies is added. Every student of American history who desires 
the true story of the American sttuggle for freedom should purchase and 
study this book. Without it he cannot have a true knowledge of the men 
who fought and bled that the colonies might be free. 








